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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


“TOO MUCH METHOD” 


Conferences on teacher training still sol- 
mnly resolve that we must guard against 
foo much ‘‘method.’’ ‘‘Subject matter’’ is 
he thing! Some of the papers read at 
he recent convention at Atlantic City sang 
his long familiar tune. The reference is, 

course, to cut and dried procedures, 
uch as we formerly imported from Europe 
nd now evolve for ourselves. The con- 
rept of the ‘‘recitation,’’ like the concept 
vf ‘‘discipline,’’ dies hard. Teaching is 

ill regarded as a performance, that 
hould be standardized, labelled as to type, 
nd rated by score card ‘‘objectively.’’ 

This will doubtless be so until such time 
s the functional or dynamic nature of 
mbject matter is commonly recognized. So 
mg as subject matter is conceived as con- 
isting of formally organized knowledge, 
presented in books, to be committed to 

mmory, if not literally at least in sub- 
tance, so long we shall continue to hear of 
nethod as something apart from subject 
batter, a technique that can be applied in 
taching any subject matter. 

Of such a conception of method we can 
indeed have too much; we have long had 
h over-supply. But when it comes to 
ubject matter as ‘‘ways of acting, think- 
ng, or feeling’’—human behavior, in short 
the case is different. A genuine knowl- 


edge of subject matter involves perception 
of what these ways are. Thus even chil- 
dren never really know history until they 
make it, nor art until they themselves 
create. Who was it invented the notion 
that, by means of cleverly constructed text- 
books, the essential process of experience 
could be dispensed with and short cuts 
substituted? The results obtained are far 
from justifying the substitution. Chil- 
dren are commonly said to know but little 
and be able to do less after they have been 
exposed six or more years to the conven- 
tional course. Analysis of what they do 
know and actually can do reveals the rea- 
son. They have learned what they have 
actually experienced. 

In the proper sense of the word, 
‘‘method’’ is precisely the thing the 
teacher needs most. There are first of all 
the processes of experience represented in 
each of the so-called school subjects. Mas- 
tering these subjects means observing these 
processes and obtaining control of them. 
This is more than a mere theoretical mat- 
ter. One learns geographical method only 
by long and painstaking study of geog- 
raphy, study which involves consciousness 
of how geography is made. What is 
needed is not two courses, one for geog- 
raphy and another for method in geog- 
raphy, but a single course in which the 
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two are one. Such a course should leave 
with the student a clear impression of the 
purposes the subject serves in human life, 
what phenomena it deals with, and how it 
deals with them. This is obviously much 
more than is usually accomplished in the 
ordinary course. It is something that re- 
quires suitable maturity on the part of the 
student and a genuine grasp of fundamen- 
tal principles on the part of the instruc- 
tor. 

If to this be added such knowledge as 
we possess at present concerning the most 
effective steps to take in order to learn 
geography, we have the substance of a 
course in method of the subject. What the 
teacher should do is pretty well indicated 


SUPERVISOR-TRAINING-IN-SERVICE THROUGH 
EXTENSION CLASSES 


B. R. SHOWALTER 
Director of Extension Teaching, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


The concept of teacher-training-in-serv- 
ice is not a new one. One of the very effec- 
tive forms of in-service training has been 
the utilization of class instruction given by 
teachers drawn from normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. This work has been ef- 
fective to the extent that the instructors 
giving such work. have seen, in the fact 
that their students were actually teaching 
at the time, an opportunity to adapt and 
apply their instruction in such a manner 
that the members of the class would be 
enabled to make specific applications to 
their own classroom teaching. Where this 
has been done, teachers and administrators 
are practically unanimous in declaring 
that there are few methods of promoting 
teacher growth while in service which are 
superior to extension work. 
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in a suitable account of what the pupik 
should do. The fact is, we have persis. 
tently approached the problem of method 
from the wrong angle; we have been chiefly 
concerned with the activities of the teacher, 
while we should have been considering the 
activities of the pupils. These are prac. 
tically determined by the nature of the 
subject, for the pupil must do the thing 
he is to learn. It follows that insistence 
on subject matter for teachers in training 
is excellent, providing subject matter js 
not set off against method as something 
separate. To perpetuate this duality in the 
professional training course would be uw. 
fortunate. In the light of present theory 
it would be inexcusable. 


During the past school year a group of 
superintendents, principals of elementary 
and high schools, and heads of depart- 
ments, working in the schools of a group 
of mill towns in the Chattahoochee Valley, 
requested the writer to arrange for them 
an extension course in supervision. The 
members of the group were all experienced 
teachers and most of them had had train- 
ing in the field of supervision. There was 
a feeling, however, that it would be pos 
sible for them to develop a greater appre 
ciation and command of the techniques of 
supervision and at the same time to do4 
better piece of work in supervising if they 
could carry on study in that field under 
direction. It was the privilege of the 
writer to give the course. 

The organization of the course presented 
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some difficult problems. Certain of these 
deserve mention. The differences in the 
degree of preparation for the work made it 
impossible to give a conventional presen- 
tation of the problems and techniques of 
supervision even had this been desirable. 
There were present in the class those who 
might be termed subject-matter experts 
who were relatively ignorant of the more 
recent developments in the field of educa- 
tional method, even as there were others 


1 who knew much about educational method 
f and little about the content in some of the 


bo 


fields which called for supervision. Others 


| were busy superintendents and principals, 
| well trained in administrative procedures, 


yet at a loss when it came to directing ac- 
tivities which would lead to an improve- 
ment in the teaching act. Still another 
type of diversity was present. The mem- 
bers of the class were almost equally di- 
vided in their interests between the 
elementary, the junior high, and the senior 
high school fields. It is probable that these 
very difficulties were sources of strength in 
the course as it was finally organized. 

The first part of the course was devoted 
to what was, for some, a reviewing of ma- 
terial already familiar, while to others it 
dealt with content relatively unfamiliar. 
During this period were considered the 
purpose of supervision and the types of 
activities generally employed in improving 
classroom instruction. Through the col- 
lege library and through individual pur- 
chase a large amount of reference material 
was made available, so that each member 
of the class found it possible to carry on a 
study both of theory, as set forth in the 
books dealing with the subject, and of 
common practices and adaptations as re- 
ported in educational magazines. The 
writer was impressed by the fact that the 
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members of the class were not limited by 
his assignments in the studying which they 
did; that, on the contrary, these were the 
starting points, the foci about which their 
activities were centered. In a much briefer 
period than would have seemed possible on 
the campus, the class was ready for the 
next step—the location of the specific prob- 
lems which it was feasible to attempt. 

As is so often the case, the members of 
the class were over-ambitious in the scope 
of the enterprises which they desired to 
undertake. One superintendent proposed 
to undertake as his project the improve- 
ment of instruction in all the subjects in 
all the grades through the use of stand- 
ardized tests. A home economies special- 
ist wanted to undertake such a revision of 
the course of study in the elementary 
school as would make provision for incul- 
cating those habits, attitudes, and ideals 
that would make for more worthy home 
life. These are merely representative. 
They are set forth not so much because 
they show the extent to which our en- 
thusiasm may betray us as because they are 
typical in a small way of the manner in 
which supervisors in service frequently de- 
feat the very ends they seek by attempting 
projects too large or too vague to be real- 
ized in an effective manner under practi- 
cal conditions.* 

The first step, then, became that of find- 
ing and defining projects which could be 
carried through to completion in the time 
available, since none of the members of 
the class were able to devote full time to 
supervision. This called for much serious 
consideration. Fortunately all of the mem- 
bers of the class, as well as the instructor, 
were fairly familiar with the conditions 
under which the others were working. 
This enabled us to make use of the group 


_ For some time the writer has been securing from supervisors copies of their annual programs. It 
18 almost uniformly true that these are so ambitious in their scope that they can be realized only in 
most sketchy fashion, if at all. This is especially true of those who are relatively new in the work. 
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opinion in criticizing and determining the 
problems finally selected. 

Once the problems were decided upon, 
the members of the class were given as 
their assignments such a study of the avail- 
able literature, as well as of their own spe- 
cific situations, as would enable them to 
work out an effective program for realizing 
their goals. This was relatively easy to do 
in the case of the student who undertook to 
revise the work in the social studies in the 
third grade so that the state course of 
study might be made effective in her school 
system. It was very difficult to do in the 
case of the principal, trained in the field 
of the sciences, who wanted to learn how to 
bring about an improvement in the teach- 
ing of the ancient and modern languages, 
about which he knew next to nothing. One 
member of the class was the school librarian 
who had grown discouraged over her fail- 
ure to realize for the children and the 
teachers some of the potentialities of li- 
brary service. Another was the head of a 
science department whose outstanding 
problem was that of helping his teachers 
develop methods of teaching the children 
to read the highly abstract content of the 
typical high school science text. During 
this stage all of the members of the class 
were helped to prepare carefully detailed 
programs for attempting to realize under 
the conditions which prevailed at the time 
the projects that had been approved. 

In the opinion of both students and in- 
structor, this was the crucial point in the 
course for each member of the class. Few 
of them had ever had the opportunity to 
plan educational projects of any consid- 
erable scope under the guidance of leaders 
who had sufficient training and practical 
experience to insure careful attention to 
all of the significant details. Some may 
question whether this is a function which 
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can be improved by practice under diree. 
tion. Probably, if each student had 
worked only on his own project, but little 
would have been gained. Since the work 
at this point was largely on a seminar or 
conference basis, each member of the group 
had the benefit of the discussion and evalv. 
ation of all of the plans under considera. 
tion. The fact that all were actually facing 
these or similar problems in their own work 
contributed materially to the seriousness 
with which they were studied. 

At this point the students were consid. 
ered ready to undertake carrying out their 
plans. The class periods were utilized 
largely in hearing reports of the progress 
being made and the difficulties being en. 
countered. The discussion of these made 
it possible to consider under almost ideal 
conditions many of the principles and tech- 
niques of supervisory practice which re- 
main for most students largely in the 
realm of the abstract. The instructor 
found it both advisable and necessary to 
spend some little time visiting the members 
of the class and to work with them while 
they were carrying out their projects. 
This was helpful, not only to the students, 
but also to the instructor, who was thus 
enabled to keep his feet on the ground— 
an accomplishment often difficult for the 
college specialist. 

In the judgment of the instructor, the 
course was a success. Much of the work 
done was excellent; all of it was good. 
Some of the reports deserve publication as 
illustrations of effective adaptations of 
supervisory techniques to practical con- 
ditions. The writer does not hesitate to 
recommend this form of in-service training 
of supervisors through extension teaching 
where conditions make it possible to get 
together groups large enough to justify the 
organization of classes. 
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Superintendent of Schools and Assistant 


The curriculum revision program of the 
Raleigh schools is a codperative under- 
taking—the specialist, the teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, the supervisory staff, all con- 
tributing to the experiment. From the 
beginning the fact has been recognized 
that curriculum revision must be a con- 
tinuous, growing process. Realizing the 
value of having the material developed in 
the classroom, the staff agreed that a period 
of ten or twelve years would be needed for 
this experiment. The program is now in 
its seventh year and the administrative 
and supervisory officers are pleased with 
the evidences of growth of the children in 
desirable attitudes and habits, as well as 
in knowledge and in skills. 

At all times the teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and the superintendent have 
codperated in determining policies and in 
making plans for carrying on the work. 
Consequently, a very wholesome attitude 
on the part of the staff has been manifested 
during the entire period. The teachers are 
interested in giving a fair trial to the cur- 
rieulum they have had a share in de- 
veloping. 

It is now no uncommon thing for a 
group of children to ask to discuss with 
|teacher, principal, or supervisor plans for 
their work for the next semester. Recently 
a sixth grade, about to be sent on to the 
high school, called the assistant superin- 
tendent and asked for a conference to 
discuss plans for their work when they 
went to the new school. They also wrote 
the superintendent for permission to take 
their school bank with them, and invited 
the principal of the high school to visit 
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H. F. Sryetey anp Miprep ENGLISH 


Superintendent, Raleigh, North Carolina 


them and let them explain their work and 
their hopes for establishing the bank in 
his school. They secured the promise of 
a room in the high school next year for 
their bank and obtained permission to give 
a program of information about banking 
at the high school assembly period. They 
hope by this means to secure the interest of 
the student body of that building in their 
bank, which is now in its second year of 
successful operation. Thus it will be seen 
that the children also have a part in de- 
veloping the curriculum. A fundamental 
principle of the new education movement, 
we believe, is that the children should have 
a share in their own education. 

The initial step in the Raleigh program 
of curriculum revision was the develop- 
ment of the feeling of a need for cur- 
riculum revision on the part of principals, 
department heads, and outstanding teach- 
ers. This was done during the first year 
of the experiment. The following year, a 
survey of the work going on in the field 
of curriculum revision was made and plans 
were developed for carrying on the Ral- 
eigh program. 

The third year was spent in reading 
widely to set up general and specific ob- 
jectives, by subjects and by grades, for the 
elementary and the high schools. This 
work was done through committees com- 
posed of teachers from every grade, of 
principals, and of supervisors. The mem- 
bers of these committees volunteered for 
service. No teacher was forced to serve 
on any committee, though it was the ex- 
ception when anyone asked to be excused 
from this work. Each committee elected 
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its own chairman and held meetings at 
times agreed upon by its members. The 
assistant superintendent worked with all 
committees on the call of the chairman. 

In the same manner, subject matter 
committees were organized the fourth year 
to suggest for each grade subject matter 
and materials that would help realize the 
objectives proposed the preceding year. 
The work from the beginning has been an 
after-school contribution of the staff, no 
time being given during the regular school 
day for this committee work. 

Grade committees were organized at the 
beginning of the fifth year, for the purpose 
of integrating the work of the different 
subject matter committees. 

There is need for expert guidance in 
every program of curriculum revision. The 
work in Raleigh is under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas Alexander of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who is chair- 
man of the steering committee. Other 
members of this committee are the super- 
intendent, the assistant superintendent, 
and an expert in each of the following 
fields: early elementary education, school 
administration, and educational tests and 
measures. In addition to this committee, 
experts have been brought in from time 
to time, to help with particular problems 
and to give advice. 

The past two years have been given to 
trying out in the classroom the material 
submitted by the committees, to keeping 
careful records of the results obtained, and 
to the modification of the material sub- 
mitted to meet the needs of the children 
in the different schools. It is not deemed 
necessary for all schools in the system to 
have the same program. The curriculum 
of each school naturally grows out of the 
environment of that school. 

During this seven-year period a program 
of large unit work has been developed in 
the elementary schools. Last year that 
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program was extended into the first yea 
of the high school and this year both sey. 
enth and eighth grades have been organizej 
on this plan. 

At present the curriculum is organize 
around centers of interest out of whid 
units of work may grow, with typical unit; 
selected from those actually developed in 
the Raleigh schools. A check list of ob. 
jectives and subject matter for each grad 
has been set up, against which the out. 
comes of every unit, or activity, ar 
checked. Each teacher keeps a very com- 
plete record of the units of work carried 
on with her group, giving initial interest, 
development, materials used, outcomes, 
and leads to other units. It is possible 
with a series of units, in the course of a 
year, to cover the work for any single 
grade. Subject matter is given when the 
need arises and not in any particular se. 
quence. Each unit of work will draw 
upon all phases of experience and make 
use of all types of subject matter. 

The criteria used in evaluating the units 
of work have been determined by the staff 
as the program has developed. This list is 
being modified from time to time, as the 
need arises. Teachers feel the need of 
definite guidance in selecting the units of 
work for their groups. They want to know 
when to begin a unit, which leads to fol- 
low and which to discard, and when to stop 
one unit and take up another. It is not 
sufficient to say we let ‘‘children’s inter- 
ests’? determine these questions. Teachers 
need to be conscious of the fundamental 
principles involved in the different fields 
that enter into the unit. This is one of 
the major problems confronting the staff 
at present. The development of a list of 
fundamental concepts in the field of the 
social studies is under way this year. Care 
ful consideration has been given, also, to 
the building up of such a list in the natural 
sciences. Check lists will be developed in 
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all subjects as rapidly as possible. These 
are necessary in the evaluation of the units 
of work that are carried on-in Raleigh 
classrooms. To help teachers become fa- 
niliar with these principles and to know 
when they have taught them is one of the 
problems in teacher training involved in 
this program of curriculum revision. 

Some of the units which have proved 
rich in worth-while outcomes have been 
issued in bulletin form, with a discussion 
of the principles underlying the develop- 
ment of the program. These are sugges- 
tive only as a record of what has been 
accomplished and not in any sense a cur- 
riculum to be followed in detail. Every 
possible opportunity is given for pupil and 
teacher initiative in the development of 
the program and an experimental attitude 
on the part of the staff is encouraged at 
all times. 

The classroom teacher is responsible for 
all of the work of the group. The prin- 
cipal, the supervisors, and the school 
officials work with the teacher and the 
group as they can give real aid in the de- 
velopment of the program. The work is 
judged in terms of pupil growth. We are 
teaching children, not subject matter. Sub- 
ject matter is taught as the need arises, 
in any situation. 

In the first two years of high school this 
year, a program organized around units 
of work in the fields of science, social 
studies, practical arts, the fine arts, and 
health has been carried on. The first three 
periods of the day are given to the large 
unit work, under the direction of the 
teacher in charge of the group. At the 
end of that time, the group goes to the 
various laboratories for the special sub- 
jects, such as home economics, manual 
training, music, physical education, natu- 
ral science, and to subject teachers for 
mathematics, drill in English, and foreign 
language. At present there are ten groups 
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on this experimental basis, and the follow- 
ing units are being carried on: 


. Communication 

. Coal mining 

. Transportation 

. North Carolina industries 

. Activities of the Health Department 

Study of records and printing 

. The fine arts in Europe 

. The fine arts in America 

. Study of electricity 

. The growth of the nation, through a study 
of the men who made it great. 


or & De 
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The group teacher is free to call in 
teachers from other departments for help 
that she is unable to give. For example, 
the group studying the Health Department 
has called in the science teacher for in- 
formation on several occasions, and he has 
taken the group to the laboratory and has 
performed experiments for them. 

The staff is now faced with the problem 
of how to plan the work for these groups 
when they enter the ninth grade. It is 
believed that some modification of the pres- 
ent program will be necessary. Parents 
and children are interested in the present 
plan of work, however, and do not wish to 
go back to a formal high school program. 

Since much of the time of the assistant 
superintendent has been given to the pro- 
gram in the high school this year, the ele- 
mentary teachers have been faced with 
carrying on their program with less as- 
sistance than formerly. This situation has 
been met through the Elementary Educa- 
tion Council, which includes the teachers 
of the first six grades. With their own 
officers, grade chairmen, and special com- 
mittees they have spent the year working 
on a progressive program in reading. The 
assistant superintendent has worked with 
them on call. The yearbook of the Coun- 
cil, which will contain the report of the 
year’s work, should be valuable in carry- 
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ing on the work next year and is a real 
contribution to the program. 

The members of the Council have asked 
to undertake next year a study of the rec- 
ords of activities carried on in the system 
during the past six years. This study will 
include an analysis and evaluation of these 
units. It is believed that such a study 
will help materially in determining a se- 
quence of units for the grades, and in 
finding out which units yield the richest 
outcomes in the different grades. 

There are other evidences of teacher 
growth in addition to those already men- 
tioned. <A significant one is that many 
teachers have ceased to think of themselves 
as first or second grade teachers only, and 
are asking to keep the group two or three 
years. This is an indication that they 
realize they are teaching children and not 
the first or the second grade. By keeping 
a group of children for a period of two 
or three years it is possible for the teacher 
to test her results and to see growth in 
the individual pupil, which is not possible 
when the teacher keeps a group only one 
semester. 

A challenge to teacher training institu- 
tions is expressed in a statement made by 
a first grade teacher recently. She added: 
‘It is too bad that you can’t know when 
you are in college what things you will 
need most when you begin teaching. Sub- 
jects you just skim over in college are 
often the ones you need most when you 
get into the classroom. One needs to know 
so much to carry on an activity program.”’ 


This presents one of the big problems jn 
training teachers on the job, also. Teach. 
ers, as a rule, do not have the general in. 
formation, the rich background of subject 
matter needed to help them solve the prob. 
lems that arise daily in large unit teaching, 
It is very encouraging to all engaged in 
this experimental work, however, to fee 
that teachers are growing with the 
program. 

Very detailed pupil records are kept of 
each child in grades one to eleven, inclu. 
sive. These records give a complete state. 
ment of the child’s physical, mental, social, 
and moral equipment when he enters 
school and his growth along these lines 
from year to year. All factors that would 
in any way affect the growth and devel- 
opment of the child are noted. This is 
believed necessary in order to judge the 
results of the new curriculum and to com- 
pare them with the old. Standard tests 
have been given in the various school sub- 
jects twice yearly for the entire period 
The problem of tests for the evaluation of 
growth in desirable habits, ideals, and atti- 
tudes is one that is receiving the most care- 
ful study and experimentation by members 
of the staff. 

The Raleigh staff are interested not only 
in developing a new curriculum, but also 
in trying to check the old curriculum and 
the new one against other good courses of 
study, in an effort to develop a program 
that will provide for the fullest possible 
growth and development of each individual 
pupil. 
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STANDARD ITEMS TO OBSERVE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHING IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Frank A. BuTLER 
Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Pennsylvania State College 


The improvement of teaching results 
from the utilization of valid conditions, ac- 


tivities, materials, and procedures in the 
dassroom. Because teaching has been con- 
sidered for long a highly intangible proc- 


ess beyond analysis or synthesis, and en- 
shrouded in ‘‘classroom atmosphere and 
the teacher’s personality,’’ few attempts 
have been made to select out of the process, 


flor insert into it, those elements that really 


make teaching good. Good teaching, cer- 
tainly, doesn’t just happen—there are 


_Eforees operating to make it efficient re- 


gardless of the supposed intangibility. It 
seems, however, that there should be some 
valid elements of teaching which charac- 
terize good instruction anywhere and every- 
where. If there be such elements they 
should be known and employed. The prob- 
lem then becomes twofold: (1) to find the 
elements, and (2) to have them employed 
by teachers. 

An example may lead the reader directly 
to the heart of the problem. Regardless 
of the source and regulation of heating, all 
classrooms must be heated by artificial 
means during the greater part of the year. 
What, then, is the right temperature for 
aclassroom? A certain teacher said that 
she preferred a temperature of 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit because she felt chilly when 
the thermometer registered much below that 
mark. Other teachers selected marks as 
low as 60 to 65 degrees. Shall temperature 
regulation be determined by the per- 
sonal feelings of the teacher or by some 
other means? Obviously, the only correct 
way is to leave out the personal element 





and obtain from experimental evidence a 
temperature that can be considered valid. 
Some phases of teaching cannot as yet be 
validated on the basis of experimental evi- 
dence ;in such cases the consensus of opinion 
of authorities must be the basis for validity. 

In the search to find some valid elements 
which might serve as standards, a limited 
field of teaching was selected, namely, 
classroom management. Classroom man- 
agement has three logical divisions: (1) 
physical conditions, (2) economy of time, 
and (3) discipline. During the course of 
a year the writer personally made an ex- 
tensive and intensive examination of the lit- 
erature pertaining to the subject. The list 
of items finally selected was chosen on the 
basis of agreement of experts in this field, 
whenever obtainable results of experimenta- 
tion were incorporated. After such a study 
the writer feels confident that the items so 
listed are highly valid, and should serve 
as helps for teachers, supervisors, and 
others directly responsible for the improve- 
ment of teaching in classroom management. 
The remainder of this article sets forth the 
standard items to observe. 

Those interested in the objectivity and 
reliability of these items should read re- 
sults under the last two columns. The ob- 
servers marked the items either ‘‘stand- 
ard’’ or ‘‘not standard’’ as they checked 
the teachers. Objectivity is based upon the 
per cent of agreement between the results 
secured by two observers; reliability is 
based upon per cent of agreement between 
results of first and second visits to the same 
teachers secured by one observer. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD 











Physical Conditions 


Validity * 


Objectivity t¢ 


Reliability 





I. Heating and Ventilation 
1. The temperature of the room should range from 68 


to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Seventy is the maxi- 
mum; two or three degrees below 68 is permissible 
in machine shops, manual training rooms, and other 
rooms where work requires physical activity. 


. The air should be in motion; drafts, however, should 


be avoided. (A continuous “air bath” is essential 
for physical and mental efficiency. Examine intake 
and outlet openings; notice effect of air on light 
sheet of paper or light strip of cloth.) 


. The air should be pure, fresh, and clean, that is, free 


from noxious gases, fumes, and dust. (Dust is 
unavoidable to some extent in manual training and 
shop rooms and odors in domestic science and chem- 
istry, etc.) 


. The air should be moderately moist rather than dry. 


A range of humidity from 40 to 60 is considered the 
best. 


. Each child should have the proper amount of floor 


space. The minimum for grades 1-6 is 14 square 
feet; from grades 7-12, 16 square feet; the ideal is 18 
and 20 respectively. 


II. Lighting 
1. The best light is unilateral and from the left. Addi- 


tional light from the rear is permissible, but lighting 
from the opposite sides or from the front is not per- 
missible. In side and rear lighting two-thirds or 
more of the light should come from the side. The 
nearest window toward front should be at least six 
feet from front wall. 

. If lighted from one side, the distance to the oppo- 
site side of the room from the windows should not be 
more than 2.25 times the window height (distance 
from floor to highest glass edge.) If additional light 
is supplied from the rear, the distance of the oppo- 
site side of the room from side windows should not 
be more than 2.5 times the window height. 








98 


85 


94 


No evidence 


100 


99 


99 





68 


95 


No evidence 





Constant 


Constant 


Constant 





* A high, B average, C low. ron ; o- : 
+ Per cent of agreement of two observers visiting the same teachers (120 paired visits of 60 differes 


teachers). 


t Per cent of agreement between first and second visits to the same teachers by one observer 


double visits of 60 different teachers). 
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Physical Conditions 


Validity 


Objectivity 


Reliability 





co 


ll. 


12. 


. The glass area of the windows should not be less 


than 1624% of the floor area (20% or more is con- 
sidered ideal). 


. In artificial lighting, a standard room 23’ x 32’ 


should have at least four fixtures (ideal is six). 


. Lamps should be above the line of vision to black- 


boards, maps, etc.; 914 feet from floor is recom- 
mended for a 12’ ceiling. 


. Shades or reflectors should be provided in cases of 


artificial lighting. The following forms are consid- 
ered standard: (a) indirect lighting—all light di- 
rected to ceiling or walls, reaching the pupils only by 
reflection; (b) semi-indirect, part directed to ceiling 
or walls and part coming directly through the 
shades; (c) direct lighting with shades; lamps are 
entirely enclosed by shades and all light comes 
through the shades. 


. In both artificial and natural lighting the intensity 


of illumination on the desk tops should not be less 
than 5-foot candles. Ten-foot candles are recom- 
mended for ordinary classroom work, and 12 or 15 
for sewing, drafting, and other work of a fine nature. 
(Measure with a foot candle meter.) 


. White, light cream, cream, or ivory are good colors 


for the ceiling (ideal is a color with a coefficient of 
reflection of .70). 


. Light buff, buff, dark cream, warm gray, or grayish 


green are good colors for the walls (ideal is a color 
with a coefficient of reflection between .35 and .50). 


. Seating equipment, tables, and all working surfaces 


and interior woodwork should have a dull finish (to 
avoid glare). 

Blackboards should be so situated that pupils are 
not required to face the light while looking at them. 
Boards should not be located in walls with windows, 
especially in walls where boards are immediately 
adjoining windows or placed between windows. 
Window shades should be adjusted to secure the 
best lighting possible. Curtains should be adjusted 
to protect pupils from too intense brightness of the 
sun, to keep the direct rays from shining into their 
eyes, across their desks, upon the blackboards that 








98 


100 


98 


94 


No evidence 
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97 


69 


99 


78 





Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


No evidence 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 
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Physical Conditions 


Validity 


Objectivity 


Reliability 





13. 


14. 


15. 


they are using, etc., but should be otherwise ad- 
justed to secure maximum light. (The upper half of 
the window admits 2 or 3 times as much effective 
light as the lower half.) 

Translucent shades should be used. Light tan or 
light buff are good colors for shades. Opaque 
shades are undesirable. 

Double hung shades are recommended, i.e., two 
shades at each window with the rollers at the middle 
of the window so that one shade may be unrolled 
upwards and the other downwards. The following 
also meet the standard: 

(a) Two shades, both unrolling upwards, one roller 
at the middle and the other at the bottom of the 
window. (b) A single shade with a device which 
permits the roller to be moved to any position. (A 
single shade with roller fixed at the top is unde- 
sirable.) 

Pupils under regular working conditions, i.e., pupils 
seated in stationary class seats throughout the 
period or between class periods, should not be re- 
quired to face the light. Facing a light means fac- 
ing a wall with windows. Exclude laboratory work 
or other kinds in which pupils assume many different 
positions while at work. 


III. Seating 


i. 


The seating unit (seat and desk) for each pupil 
should be separate from that of all other pupils. 
Units fastened to movable bottoms can be consid- 
ered separate if separate in all other respects. 


. Seating units should be adjustable. Seating units 


with at least desk and seat adjustable for height are 
to be considered adjustable. 


. Adjustable seating units should be adjusted to in- 


dividual pupils. If all adjustable seating units 
seem to be properly adjusted to individuals, the 
standard is satisfied. 


. Where seats and desks are not adjustable, pupils 


should be assigned to those seats of suitable dimen- 
sions. (Three different sizes are recommended in 
rooms where seating units are not adjustable.) 
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98 


100 


97 
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Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 


Constant 
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5. The seat part of each seating unit should be ad- 
justed so that the pupil’s feet rest squarely on the A 88 Constant 
floor when legs from knees to feet are vertical. 

6. The seat part should have relatively flat surface 
from front to rear. Slight saddle effect desirable, B 93 Constant 
but rise or curve at the rear edge is undesirable, as is 
also curve downwards at the front edge. 

7. The seat part should slope slightly toward the rear 
so as not to slide the pupil forward in the seat. Use 
the longest flat surface of the seat in determining the A 94 Constant 
slope. Too much slope toward the rear is as unde- 
sirable as a slope toward front. 

8. The forward edge of the seat should be just low 
enough so there is no pressure against the thighs, 
and back far enough so as not to touch the leg= from 
knees to feet. This distance from forward edge to A 75 Constant 
legs should, however, never be more than one-third 
the distance from seat bones to knees. Conditions 
in 5 and 9 must be met. 

9. The back rest should be placed to support the back 
from just above hip bones to just below the shoulder 
blades when pupil is seated erect. The back rest 
should curve slightly convex vertically and concave B 81 Constant 
horizontally to fit the natural form of the back. A 
one piece back or a two piece back meets the stand- 
ard. 

10. Non-adjustable desk tops (for slant) should slant 
toward the pupil at angle of from 10 to 15 degrees. B 79 Constant 
(If tops are adjustable this angle can be regulated to 
suit kind of work done.) 

11. The height and position of the desk top should be 
such that both forearms lie evenly upon it in a writ- 
ing position without elevation of the shoulders, un- 
natural forward or outward extension of the elbows, 
or any forward stoop. A pupil should be able to sit A 86 Constant 
erect in a natural position with back supported when 
reading or writing and should not be required to 
bend or “hunch” over the desk. Arm rest is unde- 
sirable; the top should be rectangular in form. 

12. The desk top should be wide enough to support the 
forearms comfortably when the pupil is in a natural 
writing position. There should be at least two B 93 Constant 
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Physical Conditions 


Validity 


Objectivity 


Reliability 





inches of free space at the top between hands and 
further side of top, and both elbows should be on 
the desk top. 


IV. Housekeeping 
1. The room should be neat. Teacher’s desk should 


be in order, supplies and books neatly arranged, 
pupils’ desks uncarved, pupils’ desks and personal 
property well cared for, tables and chairs and mov- 
able furniture well arranged, pictures hung straight, 
ete. 


. The room should be clean. Floors should be clean 


and free from paper, chalk and refuse; desks, tables, 
lamp shades, walls, etc., should be free from dust 
and cobwebs; blackboards should be free from excess 
chalk deposits; erasers should be clean; washable 
articles, as dishes, towels, cloth curtains, etc., should 
be clean; windows should be clean. 


. The room should be attractive. It should not be 


barren, but homelike. Pictures should be appro- 
priate and hung in the right places; there should be 
flowers or plants so that the room breathes of the 
outdoors. There should be well-chosen clippings 
and pictures and articles on the bulletin board, each 
well placed; specimens and models should be ar- 
ranged in convenient places, etc. 


96 


91 


89 


94 





Economy of Time in Classroom Routine 





I. Time taken by the teacher, the class as a group, or 


individual pupils. 


1. Time taken in getting class work started due to 


teacher tardiness or delay. 


2. Time taken in getting class work started due to 


pupil tardiness (that is, when teacher waits until all 
or nearly all pupils are present). 


Performance norms: 








L.E.* 


LE. 





LE. 


LE. 





* Insufficient evidence. 
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Performance norms: 


Chih bese Chak die dakatwakemens 33 
IN titi onina aching wicnréeiewn 219 seconds 
ies cre mibnnd maeeniis 106 seconds 
PP ikinviscncevasssenwcis 314 seconds 











(Continued) 
Economy of Time in Classroom Routine Validity | Objectivity | Reliability 
ID te id aia elk, endian asenan 60 seconds 
i wads cent win aciis 30 seconds 
UO WONODMEIID 5.5 60.5 siccdida dices ds 124 seconds 
3. Time consumed by the teacher in taking class A 92 55 
attendance, recording absences, signing excuses, etc. (50)* (31)* 
Performance norms: r= 89} r= 14} 
ERE eer nn ea eer 63 
SET ene meee 55 seconds 
Ee ae re ere 27 seconds 
ee 64 seconds 
4, Time taken by the teacher in collecting or distribut- 
, : . A 90 39 
ing materials (maps, themes, notebooks, examina- (49) (33) 
tion papers, etc.). Rey had acl 
Performance norms: 
Re Oe eer ne Tener ee ree 61 
Eee 102 seconds 
Ne xinsdinsanvnnevnadaws 59 seconds 
NS bik cake kaicnhennwa 160 seconds 
5. Class time taken due to absence or inaccessibility of 
general supplies, such as crayons, erasers, pointers, A LE. LE. 
maps, etc. 
6. Time taken when repetitions are required due to Cc LE. LE. 
indistinct talk by teacher or pupils. 
7. Time taken by the teacher in collecting special 
materials, such as reference books, maps, charts, 
laboratory supplies, etc., used or to be used during Cc LE. LE. 
the period (that is, time taken to collect teaching 
materials while the whole class waits). See item 15. 
8. Time taken by the class while waiting for unpro- 
vided pupils to supply themselves with paper, C LE. LE. 
pencils, books, and other personal supplies, used or 
to be used during the period. 
9. Time consumed by the class in copying outlines, list A 85 16 
of questions, references, tables, etc., from dictation (20) (16) 
or from the blackboard. r= 95 








* Number of cases. { Correlations. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Class time lost due to breakage, poor manipulation, 
or poor functioning of apparatus or materials for 
class demonstrations (that is, time taken because 
apparatus or materials failed to work as expected). 
Time taken by the teacher during the period to enter 
grades, record marks, or other types of recording 
work. 

Time taken by the teacher during the period in cor- 
recting papers, grading themes, and other types of 
desk work. 

Time taken by the teacher during the period in cor- 
recting mapbooks, notebooks, written experiments, 
etc. (that is, work not included under 11 and 12). 
Time consumed by the teacher in answering tele- 
phone, attending to callers, reading announcements, 
etc. 

Time consumed by individual pupils when materials 
needed are not on hand, conveniently placed, or 
easily accessible (reference books, chemicals, nails, 
lumber, glass tubing, etc.). See item 7. 

Time consumed by individual pupils when appara- 
tus or materials in laboratory work do not function. 
(That is, time lost because apparatus or material is 
old and deteriorated.) 

Time consumed by pupils passing into the room or 
out of the room, passing to blackboards, passing to 
laboratory seats, etc. 


LE. 


I.E. 


LE. 


LE. 


LE. 


LE. 


LE. 


88 
(18) 


LE. 


LE. 


LE. 


LE. 


LE. 


14 
(15) 








Discipline 





I. Principles of Prevention 


2. 


Prevention should precede correction whenever pos- 
sible. This is an introductory statement and need 
not be marked. 


. The physical conditions of the room may operate to 


produce disciplinary situations. As far as possible 
the teacher should try to make the ventilation, 
lighting, heating, seating, neatness, and attractive- 
ness of the room as ideal as possible. 
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3. The lack of dispatch in beginning the class work may 
lead to disciplinary situations. The class period 
should begin with vigor and promptness; there B 89 80 
should be no delay due to lack of preparation, aim, 
purpose, materials, etc. 

4, The lack of dispatch in the conduct of routine mat- 
ters may lead to disciplinary situations. Supplies 
should be handled efficiently, work materials should A 86 87 
be supplied in sufficient numbers and conveniently; 
movements should be so planned that there is no 
confusion, or opportunity for disturbances. 

5. Idleness is a very common source of disorder. Pupils 
should be profitably employed during the period; 
preparation should be made to keep pupils’ efforts 
well directed; variations in abilities should be con- A 82 75 
sidered and provided for; plans should be worked 
out to secure constant activity of worthwhileness 
during the period. 

6. The teacher’s position in the room frequently influ- 
ences her control. The teacher should, as a rule, 
stand before the class while teaching, move about at C 90 90 
times, assume a position which will command a view 
of each pupil, and otherwise keep in close contact 
with the class. 

7. The teacher’s alertness frequently influences her 
control. She should see and hear all that takes 
place, she should give constant attention to pupil B 83 81 
responses; she should not be so unchanging that 
pupils can gauge her movements and time their acts; 
she should make reasonable use of her face, eyes, and 
hands as means of expression. 

8. The pupil’s location frequently determines his 
chances for disturbance. Separation from “cronies” 
often prevents disorder; disorderly pupils at the 
remote ends of the class should be moved closer to B 82 83 
the teacher; every attempt should be made to lessen 
the chances of pupils for causing disorder due to the 
influences of others of their kind. 

9. As a rule, disorder should never be suggested in ad- 
vance by prescribing rules, punishments, and threats 
for activities that have not occurred. To threaten is A 98 98 
to challenge, and often binds the teacher to a course 
of action contrary to the best methods of solution. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Personal qualities such as cheerfulness, courtesy, 
friendliness, sympathy, enthusiasm, fair play, etc., 
influence the teacher’s control. The teacher must 
make an effort to display these personal qualities 
that make for harmonious relations with the class. 
Mannerisms, peculiarities in voice and dress, poor 
and careless English, etc., may influence the teach- 
er’scontrol. Slang, unpleasant voice, extreme style 
in dress, personal peculiarities, untidiness, etc., 
should be remedied to increase the teacher’s good 
influence over her pupils. 

The lack of control over the subject matter on the 
part of the teacher may lead to the loss of respect for 
the teacher and ultimately to loss of control of the 
class. There should be no lack of preparation, 
either daily or general, on the part of the teacher 
which might lead her pupils to question her ability 
or knowledge of the subject taught. 

The failure of the teacher to teach effectively may 
lead to inattention, and ultimately to problems of 
discipline. The teacher should make the subject 
matter understood and interesting; she should make 
the pupils feel that it is important. The subject 
matter should be applied, connected with the pupils’ 
experiences, illustrated, made vital, rather than 
treated as so much to be learned, materials to be 
merely memorized, dry husks to eat. 


II. Principles of Correction 


1. 


The aim of correction should be constructive, not 
retributive. Such corrections as are applied should 
strengthen the pupil’s self-control, self-direction, 
and his sense of responsibility. To inflict correction 
in the spirit of revenge (an eye for an eye) is not 
desirable. 


. The intensity of the correction should be suited to 


the individual. Pupils’ motives differ, their tem- 
peraments differ, their sensitivities differ; discrimi- 
nation is therefore required for each pupil. 


. There should be a definite relation between the dis- 


ciplinary set and the correction. If possible the 
pupil should be made to see the relation. The cor- 
rection should eliminate the wrong act; it should be 








Objectivity | Reliability 
85 91 
86 79 
86 83 
78 87 





No evidence 


No evidence 


No evidence 














10. 


11. 


12. 
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such that undesirable associations are not formed in 
new directions. 

4, As a rule, the group should not be punished for the 
misconduct of the few. This implies that the of- A No evidence 
fenders only should be corrected. 

5. Where correction is necessary it should be done ju- 
diciously, without excitement or undue emotion. A No evidence 
Outbursts of indignation, loss of temper, etc., 
weaken the teacher’s control. 

6. As a rule, reprimands should be administered pri- 
vately. To reprimand before the class often makes B No evidence 
a martyr of the offender in the eyes of his classmates. 

7. Private conferences should usually precede major 
corrective measures. The teacher should talk over A No evidence 
the matter with the pupil. His codperation can often 
be secured outright if the conference is skillfully 
handled. 

8. If possible, the teacher should utilize the public 
opinion (social pressure of the class in correcting in- 
fringements upon class rights). If the pupil can be B No evidence 
made to realize that his classmates look with dis- 
favor upon his conduct, he is likely to change more 
readily. 

9. If possible, the teacher should administer her own 
correction. To send all cases to the principal or 
some other person lessens the effectiveness of the A No evidence 
correction and weakens the pupils’ regard for the 
teacher. 

10. Correction should be consistent and certain. All 
pupils should be held to the same conduct; to excuse 
some and correct others, to favor certain pupils, to A No evidence 
tighten up for a while and then relax, to be spas- 
modic, lessens the pupils’ respect for the system of 
conduct expected of them. 

11. As a rule, the teacher should not lecture nor scold his 
class, should not nag pupils, nor employ ridicule and 
sarcasm. Animosities are created by these meth- A No evidence 
ods, and eventually lead to undesirable conduct. : 

12. Corporal punishment, if ever employed, should be 
used sparingly, and as a last resort. This correc- 
tion should be used for younger children generally; A No evidence 
no cruel or inappropriate applications should be ad- 
ministered, and no physical harm should result. 

















CHILDREN SEEN AND HEARD—ALSO PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Curr W. Stone 
School of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Educational beliefs, as other beliefs, are 
rapidly changing. Not many years ago 
children were expected to be ‘‘seen but not 
heard.’’ Now, children are expected to be 
seen and heard. 

‘Children seen and heard!’’ What shall 
we understand by this changed belief? 
What does it mean? 

It was Froebel who said: ‘‘Come, let us 
live with our children.’’ Until recent mod- 
ern times very little was expected of chil- 
dren in the way of living. For the most 
part they were to exist with their parents. 
They were entirely subordinate; they did 
not count. They were seen at times, but 
not heard. If they were heard, it was 
usually with displeasure, often with repul- 
sion. Today it is expected that young peo- 
ple (yes, and young children) will be heard 
as well as seen. According to the older 
view, youth was a time of mere prepara- 
tion—a time to be gotten through with for 
the sake of what came after. Now youth 
is a time for joyous living—a time to be 
used for its own sake as well as for what 
comes after. 

‘‘Children seen and heard!’’ Yes, they 
are to be present and they are to have a 
part; and they are to have a say about 
their part. According to the modern plan 
for youth, children count in a positive way. 
They are expected to think; they are ex- 
pected to express their thoughts; and their 
thoughts are expected to be considered. It 
is perfectly in order now for children to 
ask questions, to offer suggestions, and even 
to state objections. 


All who have tried it realize that the 
modern view is not always comfortable, 
especially to parents and teachers. I be- 
lieve that the new view of childhood and 
youth may easily lead to extremes—very 
undesirable extremes. Let us note what 
the great educator, Froebel, asked us to do. 
He said: ‘‘Come, let us live with our chil- 
dren.’’ This is the injunction that we 
have accepted as our guide; and it is well 
that we note its meaning carefully. Froe- 
bel did not say: ‘‘Come, let us see if our 
children will let us live with them.” 
Children should be ‘‘seen and heard’’ but 
they should not be heard all the time; and 
just because they are to be heard does not 
mean that they are always right, or that 
what they say is always to be followed. 
Their ‘‘say’’ is to be followed if it is a 
good ‘‘say.’’ And in this connection we 
find the place for adult guidance, for adult 
counsel, for adult control. Here is the 
point of difficulty—guidance, counsel, and 
control of children. These are much more 
difficult than subordination, disregard, and 
repulsion. It is much easier to keep chil- 
dren still than to have them ask ques- 
tions properly. This is one reason for the 
long persistence of the silence policy by 
which the world, for centuries, considered 
that children were to be seen and not heard. 

In this connection I am reminded of the 
first official help that was offered to me in 
my management of children. The occasion 
was the Saturday before the opening of my 
first term of school; the scene, a rural 
district over the hills and through the val- 
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CHILDREN SEEN AND HEARD 


leys in western Iowa. That was a mo- 
- mentous trip, especially for the high school 
youth who was about to begin his teaching. 
My director was one of America’s finest 
foreign born. He was truly an American 
German and without any hyphen. Being 
greatly concerned in the success of his 
school, he offered me what he considered 
his best counsel : 


Director: Young man, vill you succeed in 
our schule? 

Young Teacher: I should like very much to 
succeed. 

Director (with a critical survey of the aspir- 
ing youth): Vell, if you vill succeed you 
must do vone ting—you must keep der 
children schtill. 


And now, after much study of psychol- 
ogy, child life, and education, I confess to 
having tried to follow the injunction of my 
director in much of my early teaching. 
My pupils were expected to speak only 
when they were spoken to; they were to 
think only the thoughts that I gave them, 
either by word of mouth or by book as- 
signments ; they were to do only the things 
that I directed. Anything which they did 
of their own initiative was considered out 
of order, and was either repulsed or disre- 
garded—repulsed if I could get around to 
do it, and disregarded if I lacked time to 
administer the proper punishment. 

Now, all this has changed. In the mod- 
ern school and in the modern home children 
are expected to be seen and heard. 

But just as there is the extreme of si- 
lence, so there is the extreme of talk. Just 
as there is the extreme of keeping children 
still, so there is the extreme of having 
them active. Which extreme is the more 
undesirable would be difficult to say. 
Teachers and parents who accept the ex- 
treme view of activity seem to regard them- 
selves as almost unnecessary, aS mere 
appendages, or perhaps as unavoidable 
impedimenta. 
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Children should be respected by adults. 
Their opinions, their suggestions, their ob- 
jections, and decisions should all be taken 
into account. They should all be regarded 
as worthy of consideration in the family 
circle and in the school group. The unde- 
sirable extreme is when all thoughts of 
children are regarded as correct and desir- 
able, when children’s thoughts replace the 
thoughts of adults, and when children re- 
gard themselves as the heads of the home 
and the rulers of the school. 

Let me again try not to be misunder- 
stood in my admonition that children 
should be ‘‘seen and heard.’’ I believe 
that there is still a place for parents, for 
teachers, and for other representatives of 
law and order. Children should be heard 
but they should not be the only ones. Par- 
ents should be heard, also teachers; and, if 
necessary, policemen and judges should be 
heard. But parents should be wise par- 
ents; teachers should be modern teachers; 
policemen should be humane policemen; 
and judges should be juvenile judges. 
Thus shall children be properly ‘‘seen and 
heard.”’ 

‘*Children seen and heard’’ has brought 
about many changes. The ideal home no 
longer consists of an autocratic head 
around whom everything and everybody 
revolves. Indeed, the modern home has 
two adult heads and as many youthful 
heads as there are children. The modern 
home has changed from an autocracy to a 
democracy. In an autocracy one has the 
say and the others listen; in a democracy 
all have a say and all listen. Until the last 
few years most homes were assumed to be 
autocratic ; now they are trying to be demo- 
cratic. ‘‘Children seen and heard”’ re- 
flects this change. Similar changes have 
taken place in the schools. And more re- 
cently the court’s handling of its cases of 
discipline has begun to reflect these changes 
through the provision of a juvenile judge 
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to act in accord with the new plan, ‘‘Chil- 
dren seen and heard.’’ 

These changes are in accord with two 
important principles of education, child de- 
velopment and democratic life. According 
to the principle of child development, chil- 
dren are to be heard; they should be taken 
into account; they need to have part in 
the affairs going on about them. They 
are naturally active and need to think and 
express their thoughts. 

What would you think of the mother 
who was accustomed to expect in all good 
faith such replies from her young son 
as are illustrated in the following: 


Mother: Son, come now, take off your stock- 
ings and shoes and go to bed. 

Son: But, Mother, would it not be better for 
me to take off my shoes first? 


Or, again: 
Mother: Son, shut that door and come in 
here this minute. 


Son: Mother, it will be necessary for me to 
come in before I shut the door. 


Since you did not hear this conversa- 
tion, you may immediately say to yourself, 
‘‘Such impudence!’’ ‘‘The saucy little 
imp!’’ ‘‘He needs a spanking!’’ or some- 
thing of that sort. ‘‘Not so,’’ thought his 
mother. ‘‘Not so’’ would you have 
thought if you had listened, for it was car- 
ried on in all good faith. The boy was 
scarcely four years of age. He had been 
encouraged to think. What he did was his 
affair; in the plan for each of his acts he 
was having a part; he was being heard as 
well as seen. There was nothing of im- 
pudence or discourtesy in his tone. 
Neither was there anything of disappoint- 
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ment or repulsion in the tone or attitude 
of the mother. 

I am the more pleased to use this illus- 
tration because it is true, and because I 
have followed the boy through his youth 
and early career. After having taught one 
year, and preached one year, this boy was 
graduated from college with other stu- 
dents of his age, and he became a member 
of a normal school faculty before he was 
twenty-five. 

The principle of democracy means that 
all subjects should participate; all should 
be active; all should have a part; each 
should make his contribution, each accept 
his responsibility, each do his own think- 
ing. Therefore, it seems essential that fam- 
ily life and school life be conducted in 
accord with the principles of participation. 
Childhood and youth are no longer re- 
garded as preliminary to real living, as a 
time set aside for preparation. According 
to the modern view, childhood is a time for 
just as full and complete living as is man- 
hood or advanced age; each child should 
enter into the life of which he is a part just 
as fully and completely as he is able. And 
this point of view recognizes that in order 
for the child’s capability to increase, he 
needs practice. Therefore, childhood and 
youth are regarded as a time for partici- 
pation, rather than as a time for prepara- 
tion for participation. 

So, with all the difficulties and dangers 
that the change brings, children should be 
seen and heard, but so also should parents 
and teachers. And in order to be heard 
effectively, we parents and teachers need to 
learn how to live and how to govern co- 
operatively. 
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Glenn Frank points out that some fights 
go on forever: ‘‘the intellectualists will al- 
ways fight the emotionalists. The adven- 
turers will always fight the assenters. 
Doubters will always fight the dogmatists. 
Reality says, if you would improve men, 
take the slow road of moral persuasion; 
appearance says, if you really want to 
improve men, take the swift road of force 
and save time. But many fights are set- 
tled permanently in one of the three fol- 
lowing ways: first, by one side capturing 
or convincing the other; second, by an 
amalgamation of the two sides, both merg- 
ing their partial principles in a larger and 
more comprehensive principle; third, by a 
division of labor, each side confining its 
operations to a field that does not overlap 
the field of the other.’’ 

Surely the second of these three possible 
methods is the one best suited to the set- 
tlement of disagreements and difficulties 
among supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion. It depends, of course, upon one’s 
fundamental philosophy of education. If 
one believes that the schools exist for the 
purpose of teaching discreet knowledges 
and skills, then the third method might 
serve. This would involve thinking of the 
curriculum in terms of separate and inde- 
pendent fields of subject matter and al- 
lotting each field to a particular person 
who would thereafter reign supreme in 
this ‘‘sphere of influence.’? One’s sym- 
pathy goes out to the child or youth who 
is the hapless victim of such a philosophy 
and such a program. 











Instruction at Atlantic City, February 25, 1930. 





SUPERVISION AND THE NEWER TEACHING METHODS’ 


Evizaseta L. Woops 
Director, Division of Psychology and Educational Research, Public Schools, Los Angeles 







If one believes that certain ways of edu- 
cation are sufficiently proved so that fur- 
ther experimentation is unnecessary, and 
that it is possible to ‘‘capture or convince’’ 
the dissenters and dogmatically superim- 
pose upon them a given methodology, then 
the first of Glenn Frank’s methods might 
be tried. This would mean revolution 
rather than evolution in educational cir- 
cles, and, however bloodless, we have scant 
warrant for recommending it. 

But if one believes that the prime object 
of education is the building of wholesome 
attitudes toward learning as a vividly de- 
sirable aid to complete, purposeful, and 
joyous living, surely the goal is more in- 
tegration rather than further dispersion of 
all the subjects taught, and Frank’s 
‘‘merging of partial principles into a 
larger and more comprehensive principle’’ 
is the desirable means of settling such dif- 
ferences as exist. 

And how is this to be done? First, 
through teaching, supervisory, and admin- 
istrative bodies better informed in regard 
to the fundamental drives and needs of 
children and youths. Genetic psychology 
is being rewritten in the light of recent 
studies in institutes and departments of 
child guidance and in nursery schools. Our 
old ideas of the nature of childhood and 
our relationship to it will no longer serve. 
Our teacher training institutions must pro- 
vide courses in behavior, in the mental hy- 
giene of childhood, and in the nature of 
developing habits which will give us bet- 
ter tools and attitudes with which to work. 


* Digest of a talk given at the luncheon meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
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Second, through closer relationships be- 
tween administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers. Too often none of these three 
groups know what the others are really 
about. I am convinced that every super- 
visor should visit systematically every type 
of activity in which the pupils of the 
schools are engaged. High school super- 
visors should keep well informed as to 
what is in progress in the elementary 
grades, and elementary supervisors should 
regularly visit the high schools. Special 
supervisors should visit all the regular 
work, as well as that in other special fields. 
A real understanding of the whole problem 
would, of course, entail a tremendous in- 
crease in the meetings which all must 
attend. 

In small school systems there might be 
more conferences, with all three groups 
(administrative, supervisory, and teach- 
ing) either present or represented. If rep- 
resentation were essential, definite ma- 
chinery for apprising every member of 
each of the three groups of the tenor of 
the conference and its specific outcomes 
should be set up and kept going. In larger 
school systems it would be essential, not 
only to use the representative system, 
but to hold district meetings. 

It seems to me highly desirable that 
free discussions in such mixed groups 
should precede the sending out of bulletins 
materially modifying the curriculum or the 
methods of its presentation. Better to trust 
to the initiative, skill, and professional 
honesty of our teachers without central 
guidance than to thrust upon them dog- 
matically instructions in the making of 
which they have not participated, and 
based upon principles with which they 
must be unfamiliar, or to which they may 
be actually hostile. Interlocking advisory 
committees, working regularly, meeting 
frequently, reporting to their respective 
groups promptly and fully, would greatly 


aid in securing unanimity of policy and 
procedure. 

It is, of course, generally assumed that 
a given school system should have a funda- 
mental philosophy of education upon which 
it is agreed. Probably such a condition is, 
however, never really obtained. Perhaps 
it is impossible and undesirable to have 
and keep an entire teaching force of like 
educational philosophy. Let us here, for 
purpose of argument, assume that the so. 
called newer, progressive methods of 
teaching, those methods which tend to in- 
tegrate subject matter and tie it up to 
some central activity or unit of work and 
interest, are well on their way toward ac- 
ceptance in the best schools. Let us as- 
sume that the older methods, with formal 
programs and definite, set tasks in dif- 
ferent subjects throughout the day, are 
doomed. How will this affect supervision! 

The newer mode seems to be our one 
hope of meeting the difficulties and criti- 
cisms of the crowded curriculum and the 
too varied program. We cannot reduce 
our subjects of instruction materially, even 
if we should agree that it is best to do so. 
Modern life, parents, youth itself, demand 
introduction into the processes, knowledges, 
and arts which modern life is building, 
and which all our past culture has cre- 
ated. But while we would all sigh in 
despair over a program which called for 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, construction in wood, clay, 
paper, etc., sewing, music, physical train- 
ing, water colors, and Spanish in one mort- 
ing, I recently saw all of that joyfully and 
effectively going forward in a unit of work 
on traveling to and in China, carried on 
by a group of primary children. Super- 
visors of special subjects have a most 
glorious opportunity. Their skill and 
imagination should leap ahead of that of 
the less well-trained and more harried 
teacher, and suggest to her ways of turn- 
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SCENES FAMOUS IN SONG 


ing the special subjects (arts, manual 
training, home economics, music, and the 
like) to account in helping forward some 
core activity which is integrating the 
child’s work and play. How splendid for 
the special class supervisor to have to con- 
cern herself no longer with detective work 
to ascertain whether or not her subject is 
receiving the stated amount of time and 
emphasis in a given school. Rather in the 
new era she will be concerned to see how 
she can help to enrich and unify each day’s 
work on the activity in which each group 
of children is engaged. 

The older supervision often tended to 
accentuate, rather than relieve, the tend- 
ency of the school to take responsibility 
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from the children instead of teaching them 
to assume it. Life demands people who 
ean think, who can make decisions. The 
school program is too apt to leave the 
child nothing to do but carry out certain 
set tasks and master (or make a bluff at 
mastering) certain facts and skills. Now, 
supervision which makes too definite de- 
mands upon the teacher paralyzes her 
initiative and thinking in the same way, 
and then we have the pitiful spectacle of 
the children’s leader reduced to an autom- 
aton, or at least struggling on with only 
occasional bursts of half frightened revolt. 
The new supervision will be seeking ways 
to free the best forces and drives of pupils 
and of teachers. 


SCENES FAMOUS IN SONG—A UNIT OF WORK 
IN MUSIC IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


JEAN Gray 
Madison School, San Francisco, California 


“Musical training is a more potent in- 
strument than any other because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the secret 
places of the soul, on which they fasten 
imparting grace, of him who is rightly 
educated.’’—Plato. 

It has been discovered that music 
possesses undreamed of powers as educa- 
tion entirely aside from its inherent beauty 
and appeal as an art. It is an activity not 
to be approached in the spirit of mental 
idleness, for there is no branch of music, or 
any other subject, whose study will yield 
greater returns in habits of alertness, per- 
ception, and concentration than will intelli- 
gent and purposeful listening to music. 

Music need not be treated as an art in 
itself, for it can be woven into the dif- 
ferent activities of the day, so that the 


child will not gain the idea that it is a 
thing separate and apart. It can help and 
be helped by the other school subjects and 
become a natural illuminant of the work 
in reading, nature study, stories of other 
lands, myths, history, geography, rhythm, 
and thus find a place in the events of the 
child’s daily life. 

When a child is in a group singing a 
beautiful song into which he throws his 
whole self, he is being creative in the best 
sense of the word. A child sitting in a 
group listening with enjoyment to a fine 
composition suitable to his years is creative 
if he has the capacity to hear, feel, and 
think the music of the composer. Music is 
the one form of activity in which the whole 
group can take part while at the same 
time creating something beautiful, 
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Through the study of the folk music of 
the various lands we can come to a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of other 
nations and peoples, and patriotic Ameri- 
eans realize the need as never before of 
creating and fostering friendly group feel- 
ing. ‘‘Music is a language that begins 
where the spoken word ends.’’ Its power 
functions in the nation, the community, the 
home, and in the heart and mind of the 
individual. 


HOW THE PROJECT STARTED 


The 5B class was studying about cotton 
growing in the South Central States. The 
planting and picking of cotton was an im- 
portant topic and led to discussions about 
the Negroes of the South. Several of the 
old plantation melodies, as ‘‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’’ ‘‘Swanee River,’’ and 
‘“Dixie,’’ were learned by the class. The 
strange plaintive quality of all these songs 
was noted by the children and questions 
were asked as to the reason. After listen- 
ing to several of the well-known Negro 
spirituals, ‘‘Deep River,’’ ‘‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,’’ etc., the class realized 
that these songs were the expression of in- 
tense religious fervor. ‘‘Have other peo- 
ples and other races as well as the Negroes 
expressed their characteristics and emo- 
tions in their music?’’ This and other 
questions led to a discussion by the class 
as to how the life and characteristics of 
the people of different nations are reflected 
in their songs. 

A child remarked that many of the places 
in the South had songs written about them 
and suggested making a list of them. This 
idea was received with much favor and it 
was suggested that it would be fun to make 
a list of all the rivers in America about 
which songs had been written. The list 
became quite lengthy and places all over 
the world were recalled by songs which 
had been written about them. 
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That night parents and friends were 
questioned for names of songs about places, 
and interest was aroused to such an extent 
that some children brought lists of from 
ten to forty-seven songs which had been 
written commemorating places. 

Many of the parents who were of Euro- 
pean birth recalled interesting bits of in- 
formation about the scenes and songs of 
the land of their birth which were of value 
to the children. The lists were then read 
and checked for duplication of places. 
Much interesting information was pro- 
duced and many references were made to 
maps and atlases. 

After placing a list of the best songs on 
the board, it was decided which ones the 
class would like to learn. A boy found this 
quotation from Goethe in a music book 
through which he was looking and read it 
to the class: ‘‘The historical development 
of music is interesting, for who can under- 
stand a thing who does not penetrate it far 
enough to know its history?’’ The class 
thought it would be interesting to find out 
about the historical background of the 
songs which were to be studied and it was 
decided to begin a unit of work which, 
after much discussion, was called ‘‘Scenes 
Famous in Song.’’ This project was 
intended to lead to the discovery of in- 
teresting information about the different 
peoples of the world, of the historical and 
geographical backgrounds of the songs 
studied, and also to show how the lives of 
the people of various localities influenced 
their music. 

When discussing some of the older bal- 
lads and songs, questions arose concerning 
the beginnings of music. Some of the most 
significant were: 


How did song begin? 

Who first taught man to sing? 

How did music get its name? 

Why has music been called the universal 
language? 





some 
mine 
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Who were the Muses? 

Who first invented instruments? 

Did primitive man know how to make music? 

Was it like ours? 

What is a folk song? 

What makes sound? 

What is a sounding box? 

What is meant by rhythm? 

What makes us “feel” rhythm? 

Do other things besides music have rhythm? 

Who discovered the way to record music? 

What is a ballad? 

Why do we still sing some of the old ballads? 

What is a minstrel, a harper, a troubadour? 

What is the difference between the harp and 
the lyre? 

Are the harps we have today the same as the 
harps of long ago? 

How many strings are there on a harp of 
today ? 

Why does a piano sound so much like a 
harp? 


These and other questions furnished the 
basis for much discussion and it was found 
that before many of them could be an- 
swered satisfactorily much study was neces- 
sary. The pupils decided that it would be 
wise to plan an outline of their work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT OF WORK 


In the development of this unit of work, 
some of the objectives which were deter- 
mined and kept in mind were: 


1. To learn to love and appreciate good 
music. 

2. To learn some of the songs of other 
lands. 

3. To find out what the historical back- 
ground of these songs can teach us 
about the people. 

4. To see how the kind of lives led by 
the peoples of different lands affects 
their music. 

5. To find out how music has developed. 


As an intensive study could not be made 
of all the countries represented by the 
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songs which the class had decided to learn, 
committees were formed to find informa- 
tion about the various countries, the chil- 
dren joining the group in which they were 
most interested. These groups made re- 
ports to the class when they had procured 
interesting and enlightening information 
about their country and the song. 

Before beginning individual work, how- 
ever, it was decided to work as a class 
group on the general questions listed pre- 
viously. Each pupil contributed to the 
class discussion of these questions which 
had arisen and a better understanding of 
the development and history of music gave 
a good foundation on which to build an 
intensive, independent work on the indi- 
vidual topics. 

After this general piece of work together, 
the pupils worked either in small groups 
or individually on the different topics 
which they had chosen for their intensive 
study. When a group or an individual 
had completed a piece of work, the class 
held a general meeting to hear the report. 
Criticisms were given and questions asked 
by the pupil. 

Material for reports was procured 
wherever it could be found—in the school, 
in the library, and at home. Pupils helped 
each other and brought their own books to 
school for class use. 

In American history, in connection with 
their study of the Civil War and Abraham 
Lincoln, the class had already learned some 
of the well-known and loved Negro melo- 
dies and had discovered some of the racial 
characteristics of the American Negroes as 
expressed in their music. As it had been 
decided to make a study of the songs which 
were about places, the songs suggested and 
most of which were learned were: ‘‘Swanee 
River,’’ ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘ Dixie,’’ 
‘*Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,’’ ‘‘ Deep 
River,’’ ‘‘Roll, Jordan, Roll.’’ 

The children then thought it would be 
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appropriate to learn a few American In- 
dian songs and something of the history 
of Indian music. Several interesting In- 
dian legends were found and read in class 
and when it was discovered that, with the 
Indian, song and dance went together, 
some of the children wished to make some 
Indian musical instruments with which to 
accompany the Indian dances which they 
improvised. 

They learned the ‘‘Indian Dance Song’’ 
and composed an accompaniment for it. 
‘““By the Waters of Minnetonka’’ and 
‘‘Land of the Sky Blue Water’’ were 
learned also. 

After a study of primitive music, also 
in connection with the general class topics, 
a study was made of harps and minstrels. 
The learning of ‘‘The Minstrel Boy’’ and 
‘‘The Harp that Once Through Tara’s 
Hall’’ and the study of the historical back- 
ground of these songs gave rise to much 
interest in the subject. Literature was 
found to be read in reference to this sub- 
ject and many interesting legends and 
stories were told in class. 

From this point the class worked in 
groups or on some individual topic, the 
whole class learning the song of the coun- 
try. 


CORRELATION 


Music should create an intelligent in- 
terest in every other subject and in this 
unit of work it was found to be a means 
of vitalizing the entire program of work 
and bringing the too often diversified sub- 
jects of geography, history, and literature 
to a focal point and welding the parts into 
a complete and meaningful whole. 


Geography: 

Why is the music of the Scandinavian 
countries more serious and sad than the 
music of Italy, which has a flowing sweet- 
ness? 


Why is the music of the Highlands of 
Scotland more sturdy and vigorous than 
the music of Spain? 

Does geography have anything to do 
with this? 

Geographical conditions, the pupils dis- 
covered, affect the music of the nation, and 
after some study they found that frequent- 
ly one can determine the locality where 
music originated by noticing some of its 
characteristics. The people of other lands 
came into the children’s minds and 
thoughts more forcefully through hearing 
the music of those lands. 


History: 

Music has played an important part in 
the history of the world. The stirring in- 
cidents in the life of many nations are 
closely connected with their songs and the 
pupils found that in earlier days the bal- 
lad was one means of preserving tradi- 
tions of early history. 

Every nation has its martial music, as 
well as its folk songs, and many interest- 
ing topics were developed showing the part 
music has always played in the lives of the 
people. 

In this connection the children in one 
group made a chronological list of all the 
American patriotic songs they knew, and 
another group in studying about France 
was surprised to find that the little folk 
song, ‘‘On the Bridge at Avignon,’’ which 
they had learned, had such an interesting 
story back of it as to how the bridge came 
to be built. 


Literature: 


This subject has constant connection 
with music through the texts of songs, the 
stories and incidents associated with their 
origin and use. The spirit of music has 
caused literature of great beauty, and 
literature has been set to music to give it 
greater life. The children found much 
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SCENES FAMOUS IN SONG 


pleasure in reading about the myths, leg- 
ends, and traditions which have inspired 
the great composers of music. Some of the 
musical legends read were: 


Story of the Muses 

Mercury and His Lyre 

Story of Orpheus and Eurydice 

Pan and His Pipes 

Hermes and His Harp 

Story of David and His Harp 

King Alfred and the Danes 

The Lorelei 

Indian Legend, the story of the “Land 
of the Sky Blue Water” 


The children looked through the public 
library and at home for stories and brought 
as many as they could for the classroom 
reading table. 


Nature Study and Science: 


Correlation may be obtained through 
the study of the sounds of nature, such as 
birds, animals, or the winds. The children 
can listen to the rhythms of nature—the 
wind, the falling of water, the swaying of 
trees, etc. In studying about the develop- 
ment of musical instruments, they became 
interested in knowing something about 
sound and how it is produced. 


Health Study: 


The importance of good posture in sit- 
ting and standing position when singing 
was emphasized, as was also the hygiene of 
the voice, care of the throat, and the effect 
of proper breathing. 


Arithmetic: 


Note reading involves the constant use 
of fractions, the study of which is the 
work of the fifth grade in arithmetic, and 
to many of the children the close correla- 
tion between musical notation and fraction 
work was a new thought. Note values, 
measuring signs, and the musical dot pro- 
vided many interesting little drills. 
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Oral Language: 

There were class discussion and indi- 
vidual reports to the class. Some of the 
pupils who had travelled abroad prepared 
travel talks about interesting places to 
which reference had been made in the 
work. Clear enunciation, a pleasing voice, 
good tone, and directness of speech were 
objectives kept in mind when making oral 
reports. 


Written Language: 

There was practice in organizing what 
was to be said when making an oral report 
about some subject which occupied the at- 
tention of the class or individual. Reports 
of the class and individual work were writ- 
ten and booklets were made. There was 
letter writing for information, for illustra- 
tive material, and social letters of invita- 
tion to the program which was being 
prepared. 


Writing: 

All the writing was motivated and an 
effort was made to produce work worthy 
of a place in the class book which was to 
be a permanent record of the project. 


Music: 

All the songs learned by the class were 
worthy of being retained in the permanent 
repertory of the children and were sung 
with the idea of providing pleasurable 
musical expression. The note work was 
based on some of the simple folk melodies 
which were learned. 


Music Apreciation: 

The appreciation of music was not cov- 
ered incidentally, but every effort was 
made to have it become a vital part of the 
child’s experience and a possibility for fu- 
ture reference. It is important to give the 
child the opportunity to experience music, 
and through the medium of the phonograph 
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in the school the world’s best music can be 
presented. Before learning some of the 
songs the class listened to them on the 
phonograph and received much inspiration 
from the singer. Listening to the singing 
of the ‘‘Volga Boatmen’’ by Chaliapin 
gave the children a feeling and under- 
standing of the song which they could 
never have obtained by merely reading or 
talking about it. 


ACTIVITIES AND CREATIVE WORK 


The field of music is very rich in pos- 
sibilities for development of creative pow- 
ers and it has a wealth of appropriate 
material for children, which will widen 
their interests and enrich their lives. The 
story of the music of primitive man led to 
the desire on the part of some of the chil- 
dren to make some simple instruments, 
and as the class traced their development 
to more advanced forms some of the pupils 
made the instruments about which they 
were studying, according to their ability 
and interest. They made drums, tom- 
toms, pipes of Pan, a cocoanut banjo, flutes, 
violins, and harps. These instruments 
were made out of whatever material they 
eould find—cocoanut shells for banjos, 
cigar boxes for violins, bamboo reeds for 
flutes, barrels for tom-toms, ete. The mak- 
ing of these afforded a natural stimulus for 
expression in music and also aroused in- 
terest for investigation in other fields, such 
as history and science, and required read- 
ing for information as to how to make the 
instrument. 

The people of other lands come into chil- 
dren’s lives through hearing and studying 
the folk songs of those lands. The class 
became interested in the costumes worn by 
the people of the country they were study- 
ing. Many of the girls, after examining 
pictures and finding information, dressed 
dolls in the national costumes of the vari- 
ous countries. One group decided to make 


a song map of the world and practically 
every member of the class participated in 
its making. Some made the map out of 
colored paper which they pasted on a large 
sheet of paper, and others found or made 
pictures representing the songs they were 
studying and placed them on the map. 

A large class book showing the progress 
of the unit of work was made and in it 
were placed written reports, pictures, class 
poems, and other records of information, 
which together made a complete record 
of the project. Individual pupils made 
booklets of their own in which they wrote 
up the information about the country they 
were studying. 

In the drawing lessons the class made 
illustrations of some of the songs they had 
learned. Often several children worked on 
one illustration. Some of the songs which 
were illustrated were: ‘‘Dixie,’’ ‘‘I Love 
You, California,’’ ‘‘Killarney,’’ ‘‘Loch 
Lomond,’’ ‘‘Santa Lucia,’’ ‘‘ By the Waters 
of Minnetonka,’’ and ‘‘The Volga Boat- 
men.”’ 

In the discussions of typically Indian 
music the class found that the Indians 
danced as they sang, and an actual Indian 
melody was learned to which the class 
wrote the words and made up a dance. 
When the assembly program was given, 
this song and dance were presented, accom- 
panied by the tom-toms and rattles made 
by the pupils and played in the rhythm 
suggested by the song. The instruments 
helped to create a true Indian atmosphere 
for the song and the dance. 

The natural response of the children to 
the rhythm and words of ‘‘On the Bridge 
at Avignon’’ was to create a dance. The 
learning and interpretation of the many 
folk songs that were learned called for 
the exercise of creative power, for both 
the appreciation and the interpreting of 
music demand a high order of creative 
activity. 
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SCENES FAMOUS IN SONG 


THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


An assembly program gave the last and 
final organization of the Unit of Work. 
The class decided to present this assembly 
program—to sing the songs they had 
learned and to tell the other classes of the 
school and parents and friends about them 
and why they became interested in the 
music of other nations. 

The children planned the program care- 
fully. An important part of the planning 
consisted in selecting the most desirable 
material to present, and it was organized 
to show the development and nationalism 
of the music as much as possible. It was 
decided that, before the singing of each 
song, a child should tell the audience about 
its historical background or musical sig- 
nificance, as he understood it. Some one 
said it would be more interesting if the 
one who was to make the speech dressed 
in the costume of the country about which 
he was speaking, and his suggestion was 
adopted. One group planned an exhibit 
in the Assembly Hall of the class work 
showing the class booklets, song maps, 
musical instruments made by the pupils, 
illustrations, and dolls in costume. The 
large illustrations of songs were used as 
stage decorations. 

The program as finally presented fol- 
lows: 


Scenes Famous 1n Sone 
Introduction : 


1. Telling the audience how the class became 
interested in the music of other nations 
and about the development of music. 

2. The story of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” followed the song. 

3. The Story of Music. 

4. Indian Music and Its Characteristics. 
Indian Song and Dance accompanied by 
instruments made by children. Song, 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka.” 

5. Harps and Minstrels. Song, “The Min- 
strel Boy.” 
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6. American Music. Songs, “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Swanee River.” 

7. England. Song, “Miller of the Dee.” 

8. Ireland. Song, “The Harp that Once 
through Tara’s Hall.” 

9. Scotland. Song, “Loch Lomond.” 

10. Scandinavia. Solo, “Distant Sweden.” 

11. France. Song, “On the Bridge at 
Avignon,” followed by dance. 

12. Germany. Song, “The Lorelei.” 

13. Holland. Song, “A Dutch Lullaby.” 

14. Russia. Song, “The Volga Boatmen.” 

15. Switzerland. Song, “Swiss Herdsmen’s 
Song.” 

16. Italy. Song, “Santa Lucia.” 

17. Spain. Song, “In Spain.” 

18. Borneo. “Song of Borneo.” 

19. Hawaii. Song, “Fair Hawaii.” 

20. How “America” Was Written. 
“America.” 


Song, 


OUTCOMES 


This unit of work brought forth many 
desirable outcomes and attitudes, some of 
which were: 

1. Home codperation through interest 
in the nationality of parents and 
grandparents. 

2. Increased ability to appreciate and 
interpret songs. 

3. Better listening habits. 

4. More ability to think intelligently 
about what is heard. 

5. Recognition of national character- 
istics of folk songs. 

6. Realization of why geographical con- 
ditions have affected music. 

7. Better understanding of foreign na- 
tions and peoples. 

8. More intelligent interest in concerts, 
radio, and news items concerning 
music. 

9. Feeling of accomplishment and satis- 
faction obtained through musical 
expression. 

10. Better oral English and improve- 
ment of enunciation. 
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11. Improved writing. 

12. Skill in finding reference material. 

13. More discrimination in selecting 
pertinent references. 

14. Better study habits. 

15. anitiative in solving own problems 
and providing information for topics 





selected. 
16. Skill in planning work before ex- 
ecuting. 
17. Codperation and team work. 
‘VOCABULARY 
minstrel audience 
troubadour vocal 
bard octave 
lyre chanted 
harp feeling 
ballad legend 
program historical 
dancing development 
rhythm appreciation 
fandango character 
castanet characteristics 
music primitive 
musician verse 
musical stanza 
instrument harmony 
fiddle key 
violin festival 
piano staff 
organ measure 
flute scale 
plaintive notation 
spiritual melody 
accompaniment hymn 
orchestra minor 
obligato major 
opera phrase 
composer unison 
strings chorus 
percussion choir 
bass chord 
soprano natural 
alto sharp 
duet flat 
quartet score 
interpret banjo 
expression rattle 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE USE OF PRINTED STUDY GUIDES 


C. C. CrawFrorp 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


AND 


Luioyp Hersert HAMREN 
Union High School, Huntington Beach, California 


Three methods are commonly employed 
for improving the study habits of high 
school students. The first is the giving of 
definite courses in how to study.1 The 
second is the usual program of supervised 
study. The third is the use of printed or 
mimeographed study guides consisting of 
questions, problems, tests, or exercises, in 
which the students are expected to hunt up 
the necessary information, fill in the blanks, 
or solve the problems, and by doing so 
acquire the necessary information or skill 
which the course is intended to develop. 
This article reports an investigation involv- 
ing the use of the third plan in teaching 
American history. 

The experiment was of the rotation type, 
involving two classes of twelfth grade 
pupils in the high school at Huntington 
Beach, California. The experiment lasted 
for a total of ten weeks, which time was 
divided into two periods in order to per- 
mit rotation of the methods. During the 
first five weeks Class I used the study 
guides and Class II the customary methods, 
and during the second period the methods 
were reversed so that Class II used the 
study guides while Class I used the ordi- 
nary procedures. 

The groups were not exactly equal in 
ability but this fact is of little or no im- 
portance because the rotation procedure 
would rotate out the effects of any differ- 


*For a detailed discussion of this 
the High School.’? School Review, 


lan, see: C. C. Crawford: 
XVIII (January, 1930), pp. 16-27. 


ences that existed. Both classes were 
taught by the same teacher, who did his 
best by each method and tried to avoid any 
partiality to either class. 

The study guides that were used were 
prepared by the teacher and consisted 
primarily of discussion and enumeration 
questions rather than the strictly objective 
test type. The reason for this was that the 
final testing of results of the experiment 
was to be made by means of objective tests 
and the experimenters disliked to let the 
study guides be too much in the nature 
of coaching for the kind of test that would 
be used in the final measurement. An ex- 
ample of the type of questions used in the 
study guides is: ‘‘ Contrast in five ways the 
life where the small freehold prevailed 
with the life on the plantation.’’ 

Measurement of results was accom- 
plished principally by means of objective 
tests, including the brief-answer, matching, 
multiple-choice, completion, and true-false. 
An essay test was also given in order to 
measure results more comprehensively, and 
this was scored by methods which pre- 
vented the person scoring from knowing 
which pupil wrote the paper and what 
method he had used in the experiment. A 
comprehensive test was given two months 
after the end of the experiment in order 
to measure retention or permanency of 
results. 


**The How-to-Study Course in 
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RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Table I compares the results of the ex- 
periment with and without the study 
guides, giving the average scores for the 
groups during each period. The most 
striking thing about the table is the uni- 
formity with which the results favor the 
use of the study guides. This applies to 
the tests given immediately and also those 
given after sixty days’ time. The results 
are favorable regardless of the kind of test 
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that was used. The differences are larger 
and more significant in some cases than in 
others, but in only one case are they large 
enough to be interpreted as yielding cer- 
tainty that repetitions of the experiments 
with other groups of a similar type and 
under similar conditions would continue to 
give results favorable to the use of study 
guides. 


The last column of the table dealing with 
the statement of chances is, of course, the 











TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF RESULTS WITH AND WitTHOuT Stupy GUIDES 
Method «| Total |Difference} Chances 
Time of With or ——- rs ime for | Favoring| That the 
Testing Kind of Test Without Period | Period Both Use of | Difference 
Guides Periods | Guides Is Real 
Immediately | Total objective With 213.84 | 126.40 | 340.24 
” ” ” Without | 194.58 | 123.32 | 317.90 22.35 38 :1 
. Brief answer With 45.88 | 21.34 | 67.22 
« . ” Without | 40.45] 19.20| 59.65 7.67 625 :1 
ws Matching With 11.30} 11.10] 22.40 
e wi Without 9.60 10.80 | 20.40 2.00 10:1 
- Best answer With 33.60 | 22.83 | 56.43 
. “ ws Without | 32.96] 21.92 | 54.88 1.55 S1 
” Completion With 48.90 | 12.55 | 61.45 
. . Without 40.12 14.20 54.32 7.13 43:1 
° True-false With 75.72 | 59.13 | 134.85 
. ° ” Without 73.11 57.68 | 130.79 4.06 yt ee 
. Essay With 15.58 11.79 27 .37 
" sa Without 13.23 11.47 24.70 2.67 10:1 
60 days later | Total objective With 110.00 | 119.38 | 228.38 
_ . 3 - Without | 103.38 | 114.89 | 218.27 10.11 6:1 
« «  * | Brief Ans. and Comp.| With 48.27 | 32.80] 81.07 
es . « a» = . Without | 32.75] 29.46 | 73.21 7.86 20:1 
« «  * | Matching With 10.35 9.44} 19.79 
_ * - . Without 10.82 8.25 19.07 .i2 224 
Pa « | Best answer With 20.10 | 12.78] 32.88 
ey . ? . Without 18.78 13.08 | 31.86 1.02 Be | 
. “ | True-false With 57.80 | 39.67 | 97.47 
es : * . Without | 56.13} 38.23 | 94.36 3.11 py ee | 


























* The possible scores were lower for the second period than the first due to the inclusion of a smaller 
number of test items. This does not affect the validity of the comparisons. 
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PRINTED STUDY GUIDES 


most important column in the whole table, 
and is arrived at by comparing each dif- 
ference with its standard error and then 
referring to statistical tables for the state- 
ment of chances. Thus the first item in 
this column, namely, chances 38 to 1, is to 
be interpreted as meaning that the chances 
are 38 to 1 that a repetition of this experi- 
ment under similar conditions with an un- 
limited number of students would yield a 
result favorable to the use of study guides. 

The lack of sufficiently high chances to 
yield practical certainty suggests the need 
for caution in generalizing from this ex- 
periment, but the fact that the differences 
are uniformly in favor of the study guides 
also suggests that if we had included larger 
numbers of students in the experiment we 
should probably have had more significant 
differences than were obtained. 


CONSIDERATIONS FAVORABLE TO THE USE OF 
STUDY GUIDES 


Having seen the results of the experi- 
ment, let us now turn to a more subjective 
evaluation of the use of study guides and 
note a number of more or less theoretical 
suggestions and considerations which have 
a bearing upon this plan of instruction. 
We shall consider first those which favor 
it, and then take up the considerations 
which are opposed to this plan of teaching. 


1. It makes studying definite and eliminates 
most of the current complaint which students 
raise against indefinite assignments. 

2. It eliminates the student’s aimless floun- 
dering around by giving him definite and spe- 
cifie goals toward which to direct his efforts. 

3. It helps to organize the work of pupils 
who, if not so directed, would probably use 
questionable or haphazard methods. 

4, It enables the teacher to direct home study 
more adequately because the students carry 
very complete and detailed assignments home 
with them. 

5. It provides for the mastery of minimum 
essentials during the study period, thus leaving 
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the class time for supplementary activities for 
purposes of enrichment. 

6. It stimulates the teacher to prepare her 
lesson plans more carefully, since it involves 
a more detailed type of student guidance than 
takes place under ordinary conditions. 

7. It makes the course to a large extent self- 
teaching after the study guides have once been 
worked out and perfected. 

8. It permits a type of individual instruc- 
tion in which each student may progress at 
his own rate and turn in his finished exercises 
as fast as he can do them. 

9. It facilitates the offering of a course for 
different levels of intelligence, since it is com- 
paratively easy to add or eliminate exercises 
according to the ability of the student. 

10. It is a good way for the dull student to 
get his lessons because it makes the work defi- 
nite enough for him to be able to follow the 
directions given. 

11. It provides a definite activity at class 
time in the way of scoring papers and discus- 
sing the answers, thus constituting a definite 
improvement over the much abused question- 
and-answer type of oral recitation. 

12. It helps to put certain subjects or courses 
on a problem or exercise basis which formerly 
have been conducted largely on the basis of 
memorizing. 

13. It provides a continuous and thorough 
check-up on each student and leaves no doubt 
in the mind of the teacher or student as to the 
measure of success attained. 

14. It results in a written record which will 
reveal to the teacher the nature of the pupil’s 
difficulties and thus help to overcome them. 

15. It makes it easy for the teacher to de- 
tect a loafer or idler in a class because there 
is such a definite check-up on the results and 
so little room for bluffing. 

16. It enables the student to study in a man- 
ner that more nearly harmonizes with the test- 
ing procedures which will be employed in 
measuring his results. 

17. It permits one expert in lesson planning 
to influence the procedures of thousands of 
students because the study guides may be per- 
fected and printed for nation-wide use. 

18. It saves the time otherwise spent in dic- 
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tating assignments and having pupils copy 
down (inaccurately) such directions as the 
teacher gives. 

19. It cultivates skill in studying for spe- 
cific purposes or finding information needed 
to solve problems, which skill may be useful in 
studying under other circumstances. 

20. If the study guides are constructed so 
as to include a variety of types of exercises 
they may give a balanced program of practice 
in the use of a number of different study hab- 
its, whereas studying without them may tend 
to overemphasize a single study procedure, 
such as memorizing. 


CONSIDERATIONS OPPOSED TO THE USE OF 
STUDY GUIDES 
Having considered the arguments in 
favor of the use of study guides, we shall 
now take up the factors that apply on the 
other side of the question. The following 
are the limitations mentioned in connection 
with this plan of teaching. 


1. It is more a method of teaching and study- 
ing actual lessons than a method of teaching 
how to study. 

2. It tends to stress getting lessons learned 
rather than accomplishing permanent changes 
in methods of studying. 

3. It focuses the student’s attention upon 
his books and materials rather than upon his 
methods of using them. 

4. It narrows the field down to specific 
points called for by the questions in the study 
guides, thus causing the pupils to overlook 
much that is possibly of equal importance. 

5. It acts as a crutch upon which the student 
can lean, and may cultivate habits of depend- 
ence and helplessness. 

6. It is likely not to result in a transfer of 
study habits to other courses or subjects in 
which no such guides are available. 

7. It assumes that improvement of study 
habits and skills will come automatically as 
the result of studying, without giving conscious 
attention to the techniques employed. 

8. It tends to over-emphasize the highly ob- 
jective, factual, and mechanical phases of the 
subject in order that the student may be sure 


when he has correctly answered the questions. 
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9. It is a form of coaching for examinations, 
in which study consists of hunting for answers 
to the kind of questions which are to be used 
later for tests. 

10. It necessitates a great deal of bookkeep- 
ing on the part of the teacher in order to check 
up and record so many papers. 

11. It involves considerable expense in the 
way of stenographic service, paper, mimeo- 
graphing, etc., which must be borne by the 
classroom teacher while the guides are in the 
formative stage. 

12. It is time consuming on the teacher’s 
part, since the study guides are not made with- 
out considerable effort. 

13. It is in danger of becoming routinized 
or made monotonous because of the tendency 
to give out a set of questions and exercises and 
let that become a substitute for real teaching. 

14. The drudgery of filling out blanks all the 
year on the part of the pupils, and checking 
and recording the marks on the part of the 
teacher may become so great as to make the 
plan unbearable if not varied by the use of 
other procedures. 

15. It resembles following a recipe or obey- 
ing a series of minute detailed commands. 

16. It takes all the planning or direction of 
the work out of the hands of the student, mak- 
ing him only a routine performer. 

17. It is opposed to the development of 
initiative, resourcefulness, and student respons- 
ibility, because it leaves little planning or choice 
of procedures to the student. 

18. It lacks the elements of creativeness, 
spontaneity, or self-expression which are s0 
much stressed by modern educational leaders 
of the day. 


NEED FOR FURTHER STUDY 


In the light of the arguments which we 
have considered, the writers are inclined to 
be undecided as to the true value and merit 
of this plan of teaching, especially as re- 
gards its service in improving study habits. 
They hope to be able, at some future time, 
to report experimental results based on 
further investigation of this aspect of the 
problem. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE LESSON PLANNING FOR 
TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 


HeitEN W. BEcHTEL 


Connecticut State Board 


The major purpose of lesson planning 
is to contribute to the improvement of the 
teacher’s instruction. This instruction, in 
turn, has for its purpose the best possible 
development of the pupil taught. Lesson 
planning as an administrative device for 
the principal or supervisor is a waste of 
time. If, on the other hand, it represents 
evidence of thinking on the teacher’s part 
so that the unit of work meets the indi- 
vidual differences in pupil ability, inter- 
ests, and needs, if the emphasis is placed 
on pupil growth, and if the methods 
selected are psychologically and pedagog- 
ically sound for the group and for the unit 
of work, then the plan has served its real 
function of contributing toward good in- 
struction. 

Used for this purpose, the lesson plan is 
of great importance to the teacher and like- 
wise assumes an important place in any 
supervisory program. It is a matter of 
necessity for the supervisor to plan the 
supervision of instruction in such a way 
that every teacher will have to think out 
her work and organize some form of plan 
for it. In addition, the supervisor will 
need to plan in such a way that the char- 
acter of the instructional work will require 
only the best plans possible, that only 
pedagogical principles will be employed in 
formulating these plans and in conducting 
the classwork itself. Thus it becomes the 
supervisor’s part to emphasize good in- 
struction and to parallel it with the devel- 
opment of better working plans. 

The group of teachers involved in this 
study was a typical group to be found in 


of Education, Hartford 


any small elementary school. There were 
five schools involved, twelve teachers for a 
two-year period, and seven teachers for a 
one-year period. 

In this group of teachers there seemed 
to be a direct conflict between the type of 
plan in use and the aim of the supervisory 
program, which was to promote the educa- 
tional growth of each child in terms of his 
needs, his interests, and his abilities 
through his own experience or activity. 
This meant that a transition needed to be 
made from the memorization of subject 
matter from textbooks to pupil experienc- 
ing or pupil activity. The teachers’ think- 
ing had to be redirected in order to effect 
desirable changes in their teaching. Thus, 
the first step was to emphasize the laws of 
learning and their practical application 
and then to develop a means of planning 
for that application in such a way as to be 
of greatest value to the teacher. All teach- 
ers used lesson plans of one type or an- 
other. The following were the types which 
were in current use at the beginning of 
this study: 1. Indication of pages in text- 
book or stating in a few words the work 
for a given period. 2. More detailed de- 
scription of work for a given period. 
3. Topical outline. 4. Two books, one with 
statement of class work for the day, the 
other with detailed subject matter for 
teacher’s own reference. 

From October, 1926, to January, 1927, 
the emphasis of the supervisory program 
was placed on the present-day psychology 
of learning. In January a change in les- 
son plan procedure was undertaken. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


I. Summary of Supervisory Work Preceding 


the Direct Attack on the Lesson-Plan Pro- 


cedure. 
A. Learning is effected through the activity 


of the learner. 


B. Teaching is the stimulating, guiding, and 


furthering of activity through a series 
of experiences on the learner’s part. 
This is accomplished by the control of 
conditions in such a way that desirable 
learning is obtained through the modi- 
fication of the environment by adding 
needed, desirable elements and by elim- 
inating, in so far as possible, undesirable 
elements. 


C. The goals* of school life are: 


1. To give knowledge about actual life. 
2. To develop habits and skills essential to 
actual life. 

3. To develop desirable attitudes toward 
the problems and conditions of actual 
life, and at the same time to develop 
appreciations of the values of actual 
life and ideals of living. 


D. The center of the school is the child and 


his growth and not the subject matter. 
The subject matter is fitted to the child’s 
needs; the child is not fitted to the sub- 
ject matter. He acquires knowledge be- 
cause it serves him in accomplishing 
things attempted and he acquires skills 
because they serve his ends in certain 
activities. 


E. A class is a cooperative social group with 


the teacher and pupils members of it. 
The teacher, as the most experienced 
member of this group, and charged with 
the responsibility of stimulating and 
guiding learning toward desirable out- 
comes, should not approach a period 
when she and the children meet for group 
action (a work period) unless she has 
done all in her power to be ready to 
meet the needs that arise. (These work 
periods have formerly been termed reci- 
tation periods.) 


II. The Teacher’s Part in Preparation for 


Stimulating, Guiding, and Furthering 
Activity. 


A. The criterion of lesson planning should 


be solely and entirely one of helpful- 
ness to the teacher herself in making the 
process of instruction most effective in 
meeting the interests and needs of the 
members of her group. 


B. The teacher should prepare by making a 


written record. This serves to force her 
to organize her thinking and to select 
material pertinent to the activities. The 
amount of detail written out will depend 
upon the degree to which she feels she 
needs it. The amount will vary accord- 
ing to the type of activity, her experi- 
ence, and her familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter involved. However, this 
record should contain: 

1. A consideration of possible directions 
an activity may take or be guided to 
take. 

2. Details of subject matter which may 
make the activity most worth while. 

3. The procedure best suited to the activity 
to insure the result, which is learning 
or the application of the laws of learn- 
ing, and 

4. A list of illustrative or constructive ma- 
terial and of references both for the 
teacher and for the pupils. 


C. The teacher should have a long-view per- 


spective of the outcomes of her instruc- 
tion. She needs to be conscious of the 
extent of any given activity, the scope 
of subject matter related to it, the ac- 
tivities which may accompany or grow 
out of it, and the interests and mental 
progress of the learners. 


D. The preparation for a particular lesson 


should follow the work period, so that 
the teacher may be sure of what the 
children are doing and of what they 
propose to do next. This also means a 
checking by: 

1. Noting things that were done. 

2. Noting questions raised. 

3. Noting activities proposed or agreed 
upon. 

4. Noting work to be done before the next 
work period. 


1 With permission of Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill. See Bibliography, reference 1. 
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5. Noting valuable references or illustra- 
tive material brought in by individual 
members of the group. 

E. No one procedure for preparation for 
all situations should be made. The pro- 
cedure will vary according to the ob- 
jectives of the activity, which may be: 

1. Acquiring a specific skill or knowledge. 

2. Problem solving. 

3. Appreciating. 

4, Constructing. 

5. Conferring. 

6. Vicarious experiencing. 


III. Procedure for preparation will vary ac- 
cording to the objectives of the activity 
and according to the interests, needs, and 
mental capacities of the learners. How- 
ever, it would seem that the teacher would 
prepare with a knowledge of the laws 
governing the objectives of the activity 
under consideration.? 

A. When a specific skill or knowledge is to 

to be acquired, the teacher should be 

guided by the laws of drill proce- 
dure: 

. The learner should have adequate motive 
for attempting to acquire the specific 
skill or knowledge. 

2. The learner’s motive should include the 
idea that the correct form must be used 
whenever he uses that particular skill 
or knowledge; never let an exception 
occur. 

3. The learner should have a knowledge of 
exactly what he is to do. 

4. The law of primacy should be observed. 

a. The habit should be launched right 
the first time. 

b. Success in the first effort gives satis- 
faction. 

5. Practice periods should be arranged ac- 
cording to the law of intervals. 

6. Practice should be with the attention of 
the learner. 

a. Practice without attention causes er- 
rors, which in turn cause dissatis- 
faction, thus tending to weaken the 
desired bonds. 

b. Practice alone does not make perfect. 


p=s 


It is practice with readiness plus sat- 
isfaction plus attention. 

7. The learner should have a knowledge of 
his score to check on the correctness 
of his practice and on the success of 
his attempt to improve. 

a. Learning curves should have an up- 
ward turn. They tend to rise more 
rapidly at the start and then grad- 
ually to flatten out to a straight line 
as the learner approaches his maxi- 
mum ability in that skill or knowl- 
edge. 

b. The learner should be encouraged to 
improve upon his own record. 

8. To break up a bad habit the learner 
should be launched on a new, good one. 
Provision should be made by which 
the old, bad habit is discontinued, and 
the new, good one substituted, used, and 
accompanied with satisfaction. 


B. When the purpose of the group is to 
solve perplexing problems, the teacher 
should be guided by the laws of problem- 
solving: 

1. The group should feel the difficulty to 
such an extent that it is determined to 
find a solution. It is this purpose which 
acts as a stimulus to all following activ- 
ity. Kilpatrick terms this “purposeful 
activity.” 

2. The group should be organized in such 
a way as to provide for individual 
members to keep records of the pur- 
poses, questions, solutions, summaries, 
checks, and tests applied in arriving at 
a conclusion to this problem. 

3. The group should locate and define the 
problem. More problems will present 
themselves as the activity continues. 

4. The group should be encouraged to sug- 
gest* possible solutions. The teacher’s 
part is to stimulate to bring out the 
best efforts in ability to think on the 
individual pupil’s part and to develop 
a group attitude of attention to these 
suggestions. 

5. The group should be encouraged to ren- 
der suggestions and try them out. The 


* With permission of Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman. Ref. 3. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


group should test, evaluate, and elab- 
orate upon suggestions by individuals 
in a group activity period. 


6. The group should arrive at a conclusion 


and a definite acceptance of a solution 
which the weight of evidence shows to 
be the true one and it should reject all 
others which have been proved to be of 
no value. 


7. There should be provided opportunities 


for application of this solution to other 
similar cases. 


C. When the purpose of the group is to ap- 


preciate, the teacher should be guided by 
principles which will develop a “learn- 
ing-to-like” attitude: 


1. The child should have an association of 


a real experience of his own with some 
of the elements of this new experience 
which requires appreciation. 

a. Appreciation is an emotional thing 
and to be experienced must play some 
part in the life of the one appreciat- 
ing in order that he may experience 
similar emotions to those which 
caused the birth of painting, music, 
sculpture, verse, or prose. 


. The child should be exposed to the 


beautiful over and over again with the 
purpose of developing the desire for 
more and more esthetic experiences. 
An individual appreciates by original 
nature; what he appreciates is a matter 
of experience. 


. The child should acquire technique only 


as a means of greater appreciation. 
Knowledge of technique may help or it 
may hinder the process of appreciat- 


ing. 


. The child should be encouraged to main- 


tain a non-critical attitude. Critical 
attitude is an intellectual process, ap- 
preciation is an emotional one, hence a 
critical attitude tends to drive out the 
the pleasurable emotion. 


. The child should be supplied with an 


abundance of data to furnish imagery. 
Let imagery play to get all that the 
artist has to give. Keep in mind that 
some great human emotion is back of 


every piece of music, every painting, 
and every verse. 


D. When the purpose of the group is to 


construct something—a boat, a letter, a 
piece of music, or poetry—the teacher 
should be guided by the laws of learning 
and habit formation: 


. The child should be offered opportuni- 


ties to give esthetic form to some of 
his experiences as well as opportunities 
for so-called handwork. The criterion 
should be “inner drive” and not voca- 
tional skill as such. 


. The child should be guided to work 


according to a definite plan of his own 
or of the group’s, to procure all neces- 
sary materials and tools to do the actual 
constructing, and to judge the results. 
Things made ought to satisfy in beauty, 
form, and function according to the 
child’s idea. 


. When construction is undertaken, care 


should be exercised that it is a part of 
some activity. Construction should not 
be resorted to in order to have an ex- 
hibition of handwork. 


E. When the purpose of the group is for 


conference, the teacher should be guided 
by the same rules of procedure as those 
required of any outside-of-school group: 


1. The group should be guided into confer- 


ence procedure: formulating plans, dis- 
cussion, proposals, and reports. 


2. The group should practice to develop 


leadership, to encourage initiative, to 
adhere to the purpose at hand, to re- 
spect the right of each and every mem- 
ber of the group, to recognize and 
make the most of the various abilities 
of members of the group, and to or- 
ganize plans. 


F. When the purpose of the group is to 


acquire vicariously those experiences 
which they may not have for themselves, 
the teacher should be guided by the same 
rules as would be required for conduct- 
ing any similar group not identified 
directly with school life. 


1. The group should be given the oppor- 


tunity of sharing those experiences 
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which its individual members may have 
in other situations. 

2. The individual who is to present his 
experiences in any of several ways 
should recognize the rights of the 
group and thus be prepared to give 
his contribution in his best possible 
way. 


IV. A Long View Plan. 


As a result of the study of the objectives of 
different types of activities from January to 
May, 1927, the teachers requested a “type- 
plan,” a request not in accord with the criterion- 
helpfulness to the individual teacher. The 
danger of such a thing is at once obvious—a 
“type-plan” might be copied for every activity. 
However, realizing the danger, it was decided 
to work out with the teachers a long view plan. 

Over and over again it was emphasized that 
it was merely suggestive for gathering material 
to be used in units into journal form which 
could be cumulative from year to year. The 
thought behind a journal organization was not 
that the same plan would be used time after 
time with different groups but that the material 
sought out and put together with valuable ref- 
erences, used both by the teacher in running 
down the subject matter and by the children 
in carrying out the activity, would be preserved, 
thus avoiding the necessity of a repetition of 
the whole performance if a similar project were 
used again by the same teacher. To this 
journal could be added problems and activities 
suggested by the pupils, those carried out, 
criticisms as to relative values, and other pos- 
sible lines of activity. 


A. A Long View Plan: North American In- 
dian Life and Habits—Grade 2A. 


1. Content: 
a. Foods. 

(1) What kinds? (Leave space 
for subject matter to be in- 
serted.) 

(2) How obtained? 

(3) How eaten? 

b. Clothing. 
(1) How obtained? 
(2) Who made the garments? 





(3) How was clothing cared for? 
¢. Outdoor life. 
(1) Why did Indians live out- 
doors? 
(2) Diseomforts of cold? 

d. Activities. 

(1) Were their activities different 
from ours? 
(2) Why were they so different? 

e. Health. 

(1) Were Indians clean? 

(2) What could you do to teach 
Indians cleanliness? 

(3) When and how they slept? 

f. Furniture and utensils. 

2. Method: Contrast and compare food, 
clothing, shelter, and activities of In- 
dians with our life of today. 

3. Activities: 

a. Make wigwams and Indian canoes. 

b. Study Indian music and dances. 

c. Read Indian stories—their cus- 
toms, traditions, and mode of life. 

d. Dramatize Hiawatha’s childhood. 

e. A pageant showing Indian life to 
be given as Thanksgiving enter- 
tainment. 

4. Outcomes: 

a. A knowledge of the conditions 
under which primitive people lived 
before there were stores and farms 
to provide necessities. 

b. A knowledge of how the Indians 
reacted to their environment. Con- 
trast how white man reacted to the 
same environment. (This is con- 
necting link for another activity.) 

e. An understanding of the meaning 
of home life. 

d. An appreciation of the beauty of 
Indian dances and music. 


B. References: 


1. For the teacher: 

Goddard, Indians of the Southwest 
(activities of Indians described) 

Bonser and Mossman, Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Schools 

Watson, Textiles and Clothing (gives 
a history and has excellent illustra- 
tions) 
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National Welfare Association, Posters 
and Publications in an up-to-date 
list 

Fletcher, Indian Games and Dances 

Hartman, The Child and His School 
(for sources of subject matter) 

Smith, E. E., Teaching of Geography 
by Problems 

2. For the children: 

Holbrook, Hiawatha Primer 

Brooks, Stories of the Red Children 

Shepherd, Geography for Beginners 

Fox, Mary Ann’s Little Indian and 
Other True Stories 

Fox, Indian Primer 

Deming, Red Folk and Wild Folk 

Baley, Stories from an Indian Cave 

Donaldson, Little Papoose Sisters 

Lyback, Indian Legends 


C. Problems to be investigated : 

1. Indians were in North America long 
before the coming of the white men. 
How did the Indians use the soil, 
trees, and rivers? How did the white 
men use the same soil, trees, and 
rivers? Why did the white men use 
these with such different results? 

2. Other problems as suggested. 


V. A Unit Plan: 


As stated before, the long view plan was for 
the purpose of organizing the subject matter 
and activities. In those groups where methods 
were of a traditional nature, the emphasis being 
on a mastery of subject matter, the long view 
plan is sufficient. However, in those places 
where progress was being made toward activity 
curricula, such a plan was inadequate. It 
served only the purpose of collecting and or- 
ganizing content and references. Therefore, as 
the transition warranted a different or an addi- 
tional type of plan, the activity unit plan was 
developed. This was brought about in groups 
of teachers through discussion. 


VI. Evaluation of Lesson Plans: 


This study was carried over a two-year 
period. Before the attack was launched, the 
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TABLE I 
Number of 
Teachers 
Original Form of Plan 
Two | One 
Years | Year 
1. A brief statement of work...... rj 6 
2. A more detailed statement... .. 3 1 
3. Topical outline............... 1 
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lesson plans then being used were evaluated. 
There were four types in use. The number of 
teachers using each type is shown in Table I. 

At the end of the first school year, two 
teachers resigned, thus ending the opportunity 
to examine their plans. At the beginning of 
the second year, three additional teachers were 
added, making five new teachers to begin the 
work. Each of this latter group used a state- 
ment of topic or indicated pages in their plan 
books at the beginning of the year. 

There was no difficulty in determining the 
type of plan being used. The lessons were 
written in old type plan books, which provided 
a space about 2 by 8 inches. The notes were 
written in very brief form and were obviously 
one of the above mentioned types. 

At the end of the first school year, plans 
were again examined-for changes and the de- 
grees of change. Each plan written for that 
year was carefully read and checked in the 
column in which it seemed to belong by nature 
of its make-up. A period of three months 
elapsed, when the plans were again read and 
checked in columns. The same procedure was 
followed at the end of six months. The plan 
was then retained as belonging in that column 
in which it had been checked twice. It s0 
happened that no plan was checked less than 
twice in the same place. Table II shows the 
final ratings. 
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TABLE II 
RaTINGS OF PLANS AT THE END OF THE First 
YEAR 
Number of 
Teachers 
Form of Plan 
Two | One 
Years | Year 
1. No perceptible change from the 
LS cocccntacecneesd 6 1 
OIDs oo vscssccecees 2 
3. Slight improvement—more defi- 


nite, such as listing problems and 
indicating pupil accomplish- 


4, Journal form—progressive and 
cumulative with pupil accom- 
plishments and pupil activities 
but without statements of prob- 
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Table II reveals that at the end of one 
school year of intensive attack and study to 
improve lesson planning, seven teachers or one- 
half of the group had failed to make percep- 
tible changes in their plans. Two who had 
originally used a mere statement had adopted 
the topical outline plan. Four had added to 
the original a list of pupil activities and accom- 
plishments and only one had really adopted the 
journal form but without keeping the problems 
worked through while the work was being car- 
ried out. Thus at the end of the first year of 
study only one teacher had appreciably changed 
her planning. 

It is interesting to note that this one teacher, 
who was the one using two books (Table I) 
was rapidly approaching the activity program 
and had, at this time, succeeded in carrying 
out activity units with her class group. The 
criticism was that the units were isolated in 
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subject matter and at the completion of the 
unit were dropped altogether. They did not 
carry on to further activity or act as a stimu- 
lus to a new unit. 

It must also be observed that the remaining 
thirteen teachers had not failed to progress in 
their methods. However, their progress was 
appreciably slower, sometimes practically 
negligible, and they had not felt a real need 
for a different type of planning. 

As stated above, the study continued through 
group and individual conferences with teach- 
ers. Again at the end of the second school 
year the plans for that year were evaluated in 
the same way as at the end of the first year 
and by the same examiner. (See Table III.) 

At the conclusion of the second year two 
teachers had not shown change in their plan- 
ning. Their methods seemed to change to a 
negligible degree. They showed evidence of 
making every effort to change from the tradi- 
tional to the modern methods, but they seemed 














TABLE III 
RATINGS OF PLANS AT THE END OF THE SECOND 
YEAR 
Number of 
Teachers 
Form of Plan 
Two | One 
Years | Year 
1. No perceptible change from orig- 
NE i csuix sincaueuiacaae 2 
2. Topical outline............... 2 2 
3. More definite statements....... 4 2 
4. Journal form without listing 
problems, activities or accom- 
rea 1 1 
5. Journal form with activities and 
accomplishments listed........ 2 
6. Long view plan with detailed 
a kk ann chee mage 1 
EE ise cscasuasnaxeate 12 5 
































552 EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
A Srupy or TRANSPORTATION—GRADE 2A * 
1. Interest in Handle tools Accuracy Parts of aeroplane 
a. Making aeroplane | Choose material Neatness, orderliness Use of tools 
Follow directions Application (stick-to-it- | Materials 
Read directions iveness) Measuring 
Measure Economy—time, efforts, | Reading knowledge 
material 
Politeness 
b. Uses of (To be developed as 
c. Kinds above) 
d. Hangars and air- 
ports 
e. Mechanism 
f. History of 
g. Equipment and 
safety devices 
h. Atmospheric con- 


ditions 














’ Plan and organization with permission of Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, School of Education, Yale University. 











Pupil Activities Stimuli to Activity Teacher Activity Tests and Checks 
Drawings and painting | Wood Be prepared herself Knowledges acquired 
Cutting Tools (long-view plan made)| Reading 
Modelling—clay Art materials Collect pictures Number 
Wood Excursions to airport Lead discussion Creative expression 
Build with blocks and toy shops Know possibilities of Oral English 
Look at pictures Observation from win- materials Art 
Dramatization—play dow, etc. Arrange program that Music 
Read about Books will stimulate activity | Recreation values 
Talk about Toy plane Carry out excursions 
Think and plan Conversation 

Newspapers 














to be unable to make the transition. 


One of 


these teachers had thirty-three years of experi- 
ence to her credit, the other fifteen years. 

Of the five teachers beginning work under 
this plan in the second year, every one had 
changed, three of them appreciably so. 

The tendency toward journal planning was 
most apparent, four teachers having adopted 


this type. Two indicated pupil activities and 
accomplishments while two did not. The same 
teacher, who had originally used the two books 
scheme, and at the end of the first year was 
planning in a cumulative, progressive journal 
form indicating activities and accomplishments, 
had steadily and surely grown in her ability to 
use an activity program. As a result her plans 
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had throughout the year kept pace with the 
change in methods. Her final unit of work was 
on transportation. Her plans showed a long 
view plan including topics to be treated, subject 
matter, and bibliography, as well as a carefully 
worked out unit plan. 

On the whole, then, at the expiration of 
two years, seventeen of the teachers involved 
had changed the type of written plan they were 
using, ten of this number had shown progress 
and skill in organizing so that their plans could 
be of value in future work, and one of the 
group had adopted the long view and unit type 
of plan altogether. 


VII. Conclusion: 


From the above it appears that the extent to 
which a change of method takes place has a 
definite and decided influence on the type of 
lesson plan the teacher uses. This has par- 
ticular bearing on the whole problem of lesson- 
planning. If teachers plan in order to get 
personal value from their plans, they will plan 
according to the types of methods they them- 
selves are using. If supervisors wish to aban- 
don the plan as an administrative device for 
checking teachers and for substitutes’ use, they 
must guide and stimulate teachers first in 
methods and then in constructive planning. 


It is fully realized that the results of 
this study are based on subjective evalua- 
tion because of the absence of an objective 
measure in this field. However, it is felt 
that definite changes occurred more rap- 
idly in methods because of the emphasis 
on teacher planning in advance of group 
meetings. 


The purpose will be continued to have 
more and more teachers use methods based 
on modern philosophy and psychology and 
at the same time to improve lesson plan- 
ning so that it will not merely be an ad- 
ministrative device which is adhered to 
because some supervisory agency imposes 
it upon the teachers. It will be urged that 
a lesson plan become a prospective journal 
—to keep a full outline in logical organiza- 
tion, to divide into units showing the rela- 
tive values, and to keep records of the 
worth-while things for future use. It will 
be suggested that teachers think through 
the probable situation in teaching in order 
to guide in the right direction and also to 
plan after each group meeting for the 
next one as a result of this one, to organize 
the work of this meeting, to check with 
the course of study, to note questions 
raised, to provide for difficulties unfore- 
seen, to list good references brought in by 
members of the group, and to provide for 
purposeful activity on the part of the 
child. 
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A BIRD PROJECT 


As the migrant birds began returning 
to our city, my boys and girls in the fourth 
grade came to school with bits of inter- 
esting observation concerning our feath- 
ered friends. I began to capitalize their 
evident enthusiasm and together we 
worked out one of our most interesting 
and successful projects. It covered ap- 
proximately three weeks and included 
every subject in the curriculum. 


CORRELATION OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


I. Language. 

We took up the study of eleven of our 
most common songbirds—cardinal, robin, 
bluebird, Baltimore oriole, meadow lark, 
wren, bluejay, brown thresher, mocking 
bird, redheaded woodpecker, and catbird. 

We began our work in reading and lan- 
guage. At our local library we secured 
copies of books about birds and with a 
bird guide and our observations we made 
a bird book of our own. Each page of 
the book had a hectograph copy of the 
bird to be studied. These were colored in 
natural colors during the art period. The 
facts we placed on each leaf were: size, 
color, food, number and color of eggs, nest 
(where built and of what), and the song. 
For each bird we wrote in the book a poem 
we had found about him. Each child wrote 
a short story entitled ‘‘Why Protect the 
Birds.”’ 

The picture, ‘‘The Song of the Blue- 
bird,’’ was studied and written up for the 
book. The cover was designed in the art 
period. 

Oral language included the informal 
talks of the things each had seen and of 
the usefulness and pleasure derived from 
the birds. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 






II. Spelling. 

Spelling included learning to spell the 
names of the birds and of the words used 
in the book, such as insects, beetles, cater- 
pillars, and whistle. Dictionary study and 
vocabulary drill were also worked out. 
III. Arithmetic. 

Our problems in number had to do with 
birds—their food, comparisons and con- 
trasts involving the fundamental processes, 
IV. Geography. 

Geography came into our work, too, as 
we naturally became interested in _ loca- 
tions, summer and winter homes, and ¢li- 
mates. 

V. Silent Reading. 

In silent reading we were fortunate 
enough to have two numbers of our 
Weekly Reader devoted to the study of 
birds, and lessons were assigned in sup- 
plementary readers pertaining to our 
problem. 

VI. Art. 

Besides the bird books, bird posters were 
made in the art classes. These were all 
original in design and no two were just 
alike. Some of the posters read : ‘‘ We Make 
Melody,’’ ‘‘Protect the Birds,’’ ‘‘ Protect 
Us,’’ ‘‘Give Us a Home,”’ and ‘‘Cats Are 
Our Enemies.’’ 

Several of the children found birds’ 
nests after a severe storm. We decided to 
use them in our sand table. One boy 
brought a tree branch; in this we fastened 
the nests. On the ground we placed a 
lark’s nest and spread grass around it as 
much as possible like the lark would place 
it. We cut the birds from crepe paper, 
stuffed them, and placed them beside their 
nest. 

The boys made birdhouses at home. A 
prize was offered for the best one. As 4 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


result thirteen were submitted and these 
were judged by three of the other teach- 
ers. The results were gratifying. 

VII. Visual Education. 

Our Picturola came into use as well. 
The bird film was shown and the com- 
ments were read. The children gave any 
interesting bits of fact or fancy that came 
to their minds with each picture. Bird 
pictures were placed at advantageous 
places about the room and a bird chart, 
put out by the Church and Dwight Com- 
pany, makers of baking soda, was a con- 
stant source of interest. 

VIII. Bird Program. 

Our project was brought to a close with 
a bird program. The mothers were sent 
a little invitation which had been com- 
posed in language class. Music was cor- 
related in our program. Appropriate 
songs were learned and a phonograph rec- 
ord by Charles Gorst was played and ex- 
plained. Two language stories were dram- 
atized and used as our plays. Poems were 
learned and stories were read and told. 
Every child had a part, and the remark- 
able thing was the way in which the re- 
tarded pupils performed. One of the 
mothers, who is quite a bird enthusiast, 
gave an impromptu talk, imitating many 
birds. 

One Saturday morning very early we 
took our breakfast and went on a bird 
hike. Such fun, such enthusiasm I’ve 
never seen. It was worth much more than 
one can realize for its social value as well 
as for the information gathered and the 
observations made. 

During the time we were working on 
our unit, a representative of the World 
Book Company came to us to organize a 
“Look It Up Club.’’ It so happened that 
the service leaf we were required to fill 
out for membership was on bird study. 
This was given consideration and added 
much to our fund of bird knowledge. 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


These children surely enjoyed the proj- 
ect and their enthusiasm was contagious, 
for the other three grades in our building 
became as interested in what we were 
doing as anyone could wish. Discipline 
problems? There weren’t any. I really 
believe the boys and girls learned more 
English, composition, reading, spelling, 
and geography than in any like period of 
time. This unit of work vitalized pen- 
manship, music, art, and every field of 
school endeavor. Even health was stressed 
through the idea of cleanliness and de- 
struction of insects. 

Perhaps the greatest value of our proj- 
ect was the development of an avocation— 
a thing so few of us have. Birds will be 
of greater interest to each of those thirty 
children, not as something to destroy and 
rob, but as a contributor to their hap- 
piness. 

I feel that my objectives have been 
gained and that the children have learned 
much that will develop in them some of 
those qualities we desire in our citizenry. 
It is my hope that this project will be 
continued in the future work of these 
boys and girls, and will reach out into the 
home and life of each. 

Myrtie H. Moei.er, 
Roosevelt School, 
Chanute, Kansas. 


HATCHING CHICKENS IN FIRST GRADE 


‘*Billy took a little white hen to school’’ 
—so the story goes in the Child’s Own 
Way Primer. ‘‘She sat on thirteen eggs 
in the schoolroom and had thirteen little 
chicks.’’ 

Reading, to be purposeful, should grow 
out of actual experiences. I believed in 
the theory and knew that the children 
would be very much interested in having 
a hen in school and hatching little chick- 
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ens. But hens are hens and sometimes 
have very positive ideas of their own, 
which may or may not fit in with the edu- 
eators’ theories. But, being rather fond 
of experimenting, and having a little prac- 
tical knowledge about chickens, I decided 
to try to make the experience of Billy a 
real experience for our class. 

My father selected a quiet white hen 
that wanted to set. We put her on a nest 
in a box, covered her over with burlap, 
and brought her to school in a car. She 
arrived on Monday morning and was put 
under the desk, which is in a corner at the 
back of the room. The cover was not 
taken off until noon, so that she would be- 
come accustomed to the sounds. At noon 
I removed the cover but did not tell the 
children until they were ready to go home. 
Then they tiptoed around and peeped 
under the desk. The hen only cocked her 
head and ‘‘winked’’ at them, they said. 

On Tuesday morning, while the hen ate 
her breakfast, I showed the nest to the 
children. We talked about straw and they 
felt the nest to see how smooth and warm 
it was. In the afternoon we brought the 
hen, on the nest, into the circle and put 
thirteen eggs under her. And she proved 
then and there that she was for the mod- 
ern ideas on education. We counted the 
eggs and the weeks and the days she 
would have to sit on them, and marked the 
calendar. Every day I posted the names 
of two children on our bulletin board. 
‘<_________ may feed the hen. 
may water the hen.”’ 

While Mrs. Henny Penny, as the chil- 
dren named her, was sitting, one boy 
brought a large wooden box to school for 
a house. <A slat door was made for it in 
the manual training room. Another boy 
brought some green paint and the class 
painted the house green. 
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On the twentieth day we could hear the 
little chickens. When we came to school 
on the twenty-first day, three little chick- 
ens were out and by night we had eight 
live chickens and two that died before 
they entirely freed themselves from the 
shell. We took the little chickens out of 
the nest as they hatched and put them 
under a woolen cover, in a box. 

Excitement ran very high when Mrs, 
Henny Penny and her family moved into 
the little green house. We spread papers 
on the floor and had a wire fence around 
the house so the hen and chickens were 
free to walk in the yard. The chicks were 
hatched on Tuesday. We put them in the 
house on Wednesday and they lived there 
in the front of the room until the end of 
the week. Then I took them back to the 
country. 

I feel that the experiment was very 
much worth while. The children were 
more interested in it than anything I have 
ever done in school. To have a pet to 
care for and see new life created was a 
wonderful experience. 

We did a great deal of correlated work 
in making and reading charts, drawing, 
and clay work. Informally the class 
learned considerable number. We wrote, 
‘“We have 8 chicks’’ and ‘‘ We have 1 2 3 
4 5 67 8 chicks,’’ as writing lessons and 
sent them as letters to absent members 
of the class. 

Yes, hatching chickens in the classroom 
is very exciting and upsets orderly, quiet 
work. But doesn’t it teach some of the 
deepest lessons of life—hope, faith, and a 
love for living things? And are they not 
more important than a quiet, orderly 
classroom ? 

Epna C. Crozer, 
Brighton Avenue School, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERVISORS 
During the convention of the National 
Education Association at Columbus, the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction will present two programs 
as follows: 


First Session 
Monday, June 30, 1930, 2:00 P. M. 
SUPERVISION By SUBJECTS 


1. Supervision of Reading, Lavra Zirpes, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University 

2. Supervision of Arithmetic, Atma B. Catp- 
WELL, General Supervisor, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools 

3. Supervision of the Social Studies, Jessiz 
F. Fate, Director of Upper Elementary 
Grades, Dayton Public Schools 

4, General discussion 


Second Session 
Tuesday, July 1, 1930, 2:00 P. M. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


1, The Classroom Teacher as a Staff Officer, 
E. E. Lewis, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 

2, Coérdination of the Work of the Principal 
and the Supervisor, CHartes H. Lake, 
First Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland 
Public Schools 

3, Administrative Aspects of Supervision, D. 
H. Erxenserry, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 

4. General discussion. 





The chairman of the sessions will be Mr. 
Franklin M. Underwood of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the department. Information as to 
the meeting place assigned to the Depart- 


ment will be supplied at convention head- 
quarters. 





SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF PRINCI- 
PALS AND SUPERVISORS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The State society of principals and 
supervisors of Massachusetts held a three- 
day conference at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, March 25-27, 
1930. The principal speaker from outside 
the State was Professor Frank N. Free- 
man of the University of Chicago, who 
gave addresses on ‘‘A Modern Program in 
the Teaching of Handwriting,’’ ‘‘Self-Ex- 
pression as an Ideal in Education,’’ and 
‘‘The Content of Reading as a Factor in 
Intellectual Growth.’’ 

The opening program was devoted to ad- 
dresses dealing with the Tercentenary of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, which is to 
be celebrated during the coming summer. 
Other special features included an address 
on ‘‘Supervision of Pupil Adjustment,”’ 
by Dr. R. D. Allen of Providence, Rhode 
Island, a symposium on ‘‘Improved Op- 
portunities for Atypical Children in Mas- 
sachusetts Schools,’’ conducted by Mr. 
Arthur B. Lord of the State Department, 
and an address on the reading program, 
followed by a demonstration with fifth 
grade children, by Miss Florence P. Tuttle, 
specialist in reading. 

Reports from the field were made as 
follows: ‘‘Facts as a Basis for an Attack 
on Tardiness,’’ by Miss Sara E. Chase, 
principal of the Kensington Avenue 
School, Springfield ; ‘‘ Activities and Their 
Correlation,’’ by Miss Mamie T. Leary, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Chico- 
pee; ‘‘A Friendly Link,’’ by Miss Grace 
E. Oliver, principal of Dix Street School, 
Worcester; ‘‘The Use of the Library in 
Group Instruction,’’ by Miss Marion T. 
Remon, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
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Melrose; ‘‘The Visiting Teacher in Bos- 
ton,’’ by Miss Gertrude E. Bigelow, prin- 
cipal of Hancock School, Boston. 


CONFERENCE OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The tenth annual conference of the 
Progressive Education Association was 
held in Washington, D. C., April 3-5. 
There were three general sessions, two aft- 
ernoons devoted to group conferences, and 
a morning spent in visiting educational ex- 
hibits and other matters of interest in 
Washington. Among the speakers on the 
general program were Robert S. Lynd on 
‘“What is Needed in American Educa- 
tion,’? Eduard C. Lindeman on ‘‘Creative 
Thinking,’’ George A. Coe on ‘‘Character 
as End and as Process,’’ Hamilton Holt 
on ‘‘The New Type College,’’ and Secre- 
tary Wilbur on ‘‘The Educational Mill.”’ 

A number of different topics were dis- 
cussed at the group conferences, ranging 
from the function of drill to mental hy- 
giene. At the close, reports were made to 
the general session by the leaders of the 
various group discussions. 

A special feature of the convention was 
an international luncheon at which the 
New Education Fellowship of Europe was 
represented by Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, editor 
of the New Era. 

At the annual business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers of the Association were 
elected: Burton P. Fowler, President and 
Chairman of the Executive Board; E. M. 
Sipple, Treasurer; J. Milnor Dorey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; and Francis M. Froe- 
licher, Editor of Progressive Education. 
Plans were laid for a week-end meeting of 
the Executive Board to be held April 18- 
19 at Vassar College to outline the ob- 
jectives of the organization for the next 
tive years. The headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation are at 10 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


UNION AT MEMPHIS 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, proved to be the last 
meeting of the organization carrying that 
name. For a new constitution was adopted 
changing the name to the Association for 
Childhood Education—Nursery, Kinder- 
garten, Primary. The new constitution 
calls for a type of organization similar to 
the former one, but wider in scope and 
more definitely covering the whole period 
of early childhood education, the period 
from two to eight years. There is pro- 
vision for three vice-presidents, one a spe- 
cialist in the Nursery field, one a specialist 
in the Kindergarten field and one a special- 
ist in the Primary field. The other two 
officers will be a president and a secretary- 
treasurer. The bulk of the secretarial work 
will be carried by the Executive Secretary 
at the Washington Headquarters office, a 
feature also provided for in the new 
constitution. 

There will be ten issues yearly of the 
journal now known as Childhood Educa- 
tion, and the distribution of two pamphlets 
a year to all members. These will prob- 
ably be similar to the reports made by the 
working committees of the I. K. U., only 
a few of which reached publication. The 
most recent of these committee publica- 
tions was available at Memphis, the report 
on ‘‘Reading Readiness’’ with Miss Mar- 
jorie Hardy as chairman of the reporting 
committee. Another announcement of pub- 
lication was from the Literature Commit- 
tee, Miss Mary Morse, chairman, that a 
new collection of old stories, ‘‘Under the 
Green Umbrella,’’ will be published for us 
by the Macmillan Company in September. 
The sub-title will be ‘‘Old Tales for New 
Children.’’ This will be followed by two 
other volumes, one of realistic stories and 
one of poetry. 
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Other interesting committee reports in- 
eluded one on supervision, Miss Mary 
Waite, chairman, a compilation and analy- 
sis of supervisory duties as reported in 
questionnaires from kindergarten and pri- 
mary supervisors. The Music Committee, 
Miss Alice Thorn, chairman, reported the 
results of a questionnaire on the teaching 
of the unmusical child. The Committee 
on Parental Education, Dr. Ada Hart Ar- 
litt, chairman, has a report almost ready 
for publication. The president, Miss Mar- 
garet Holmes, expressed our appreciation 
of the fine, thorough work that these com- 
mittees keep up during the year, in some 
cases for several years. 

The list of speakers included such well 
known and inspirational ones as Dr. Stan- 
wood Cobb, of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, who spoke on ‘‘The Child 
We Educate.’’ On Parents’ Night, the 
speakers were Julia Wade Abbott, kinder- 
garten supervisor of Philadelphia and a 
member of the White House Conference, 
and Dr. Garry S. Meyers of Cleveland. 
The evening devoted to ‘‘Our Neighbors 
and Ourselves’’ was taken care of by Miss 
Caroline Barbour, of Superior, Wisconsin, 
former president of the I. K. U., who re- 
ported on a summer’s trip to educational 
conferences and various educational cen- 
ters in Europe. Dr. Hall of George Pea- 
body College spoke on ‘‘Education for 
Internationalism’’ and Dr. H. E. Bernard, 
Director of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, spoke on 
the ambitions and undertakings of this gov- 
emment group. The Friday afternoon 
program featured speech, and the speakers 
most charmingly practiced their own be- 
liefs, Dr. Emma Grant Meader, of Russell 
Sage College, urging ‘‘Our Responsibility 
for American Speech,’? and Dr. Bert 
Roller, of George Peabody College, urging 
“Speech as a Means of Self Expression.’’ 

On Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, 
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group discussions were held in place of 
general meetings. There were six groups, 
each taking two days for their discussions. 
‘‘Research in the Kindergarten’’ was con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernest T. Horn, of Iowa 
State University, ‘‘Supervising the Young 
Teacher’’ was conducted by Miss Bertha 
Barwis, of Trenton, New Jersey, ‘‘Class- 
room Environment’? was led by Miss 
Frances Berry of Baltimore, Maryland, 
‘‘Nursery School Procedure’’ by Miss Bar- 
bara Greenwood of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and ‘‘Health Education’’ by Miss 
Minnie Campbell of Memphis. These dis- 
cussion groups were an innovation and 
seem to have been greatly appreciated by 
our convention attenders. 

There was the usual Delegates’ Day, 
with each state delegation presenting a 
two-minute stunt on the platform. This 
one was unusual in the uniqueness and ar- 
tistic quality of many of the stunts. There 
was a morning of school visiting in the 
Memphis schools, public and private, white 
and negro. In each building a discussion 
of the lessons seen was led by a specially 
appointed expert. Visitors were impressed 
by the progressive spirit shown in all the 
teaching. 

Meeting as we did in the Sunny South, 
we had more than the usual amount of 
charming hospitality. Transportation was 
constantly provided by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Two teas a day were a regu- 
lar feature of the program. The Delegates’ 
Day luncheon and the Symposium Dinner 
were charmingly arranged for. We felt, 
throughout our stay, that there was a very 
real desire for our convention and wonder- 
ful civie codperation in preparing for it, 
under the enthusiastic leadership of Miss 
Mary Leath, Kindergarten-Primary Super- 
visor of Memphis and general chairman of 
the local committees. 

Saran A. Marsiz, 
Recording Secretary, I. K. U. 
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PROJECTS IN SUPERVISION 


Mr. Frederick A. Woodward, principal 
of the Lincoln School, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, reports a series of interesting 
experiments in supervision. The first con- 
sisted of a brief questionnaire, directed to 
the teachers, in which they were asked to 
express their opinion as to the extent to 
which children chose their own activities 
and judged their own results. There fol- 
lowed a bulletin with regard to the work 
of the second semester, which ran as 
follows: 


Lincotn ScHoot, New BRUNSWICK, 
New Jersey, Fresruary, 1930 


We are started on our second semester. On 
June 20 we must be able to report some defi- 
nite success or some degree of growth for every 
child in our care. It would be fair to assume 
that every parent has a right to expect this. 
There are two intermediate check-up dates, 
March 14 and May 2. 

Our objective: Every child must succeed. 

We are not responsible for the quality of the 
material as it comes into our hands, but we are 
specifically charged with the job of making 
something useful out of each piece of material. 
Following the suggestions of the Class Analysis 
Chart, you are discovering the nature of your 
material. You are sizing up each child as to 
his physical, mental, and emotional qualities— 
both strengths and weaknesses. With this in- 
formation at hand, you are in possession of 
facts which should enable you to reach the ob- 
jective mentioned above. 

We have not met the situation when we re- 
port that the child wastes time, is indolent, 
doesn’t try, or whispers too much. No organi- 
zation can live and pay dividends unless it can 
find economic uses for all the raw materials it 
receives. If we are making shoes, we find it 
necessary to make more than one grade for 
two reasons: first, because the raw materials 
we receive are of various grades; second, be- 
cause the finished product must be such as will 
be readily received and absorbed by the wait- 
ing market. 

The pupils in every class in our school and in 
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every school vary in their physical, mental, and 
emotional natures and possibilities. It is our 
business to find out where each child is and 
then guide him in undertaking school jobs that 
he can do. Each job that he accomplishes 
brings him satisfaction and he eagerly awaits a 
greater challenge. 

No teacher is expected to bring every child 
up to some predetermined or standard level 
of achievement. That has never been done 
and never will be. Every teacher is expected 
to study carefully the children in her class. She 
is expected to guide her children each day in 
choosing, planning, and carrying out a definite 
piece of work. Each child is expected to ac- 
cept the challenge that he has helped to formu- 
late. He is expected to tackle the job and 
finish it. By this process he will grow in 
power. The amount of growth he himself 
makes is what counts. Satisfaction accom- 
panies growth. Growth means success. 

The final test of our work with the children 
in our charge is their amount of growth (1) 
in usable knowledge and skills; (2) in right 
habits of action; (3) in the intelligence they 
use in choosing these habits of daily action; 
and (4) in worthy attitudes toward the insti- 
tutions of society. What goes on in the class- 
room produces this growth if there is any. 
The classroom teacher, therefore, occupies the 
strategic position. 

Our immediate objective: Every child must 
succeed today. 


This was followed by a list of suggested § 


projects for teacher-pupil participation, as 
given below. Inquiry with regard to these 
was invited, with the understanding that 
no obligation would be incurred. 

1. To study the growth in arithmetic reason- 
ing made by the members of a class during 
this term. 

2. To make a case study of one problem 
child. 

3. To develop a home room organization. 

4. To use the pupil character trait rating 
card. 

5. To plan and practice achievement rating 
with no academic subject marks but with marks 
only in so-called character traits. 
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6. To make a diagnosis of the reading abili- 
ties of each member of a class. 

7. To provide for the achievement of the 
fundamental arithmetic skills by the attain- 
ment of specific goals, with a test for each 
goal. 

8. To use the Kelty technique for teaching 
American history in the fifth grades. 

9. To discover and record situations that 
tend to lead on to the understanding and prac- 
tice of desirable social relationships and to 
make their leading on satisfying. 

10. To teach reading, writing, spelling, and 
English as one large correlated unit or subject. 
(Communication. ) 


A CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS AT 
BUFFALO 

The first annual conference of elemen- 
tary school principals of New York State 
was held at the State Teachers College in 
Buffalo on April 11 and 12. The confer- 
ence Was organized by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Professor Worth Mce- 
Clure of the College, and was participated 
in by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, representing 
the State Department at Albany, who 
spoke on ‘‘The Principal’s Part in Re- 
directing the Work of Our Elementary 
Schools’? and also on ‘‘The Principal’s 
Professional Vitality.’’ 

Other speakers at this conference, with 
their topics, were as follows: Superintend- 
ent James F. Taylor of Niagara Falls, 
“The Principal as a Leader. of Parents’’; 
Professor George B. Neumann, ‘‘The Prin- 
cipal and Our Community Life’’; Princi- 
pal Hoyt D. Smith of New Rochelle, ‘‘Safe- 
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guarding the Essentials in Supervision’’; 
Deputy Superintendent Harriet L. Butler 
of Buffalo, ‘‘Some Factors of Good Teach- 
ing Procedure in the Primary Grades’’; 
Principal Clifford M. Gould of Kenmore, 
‘Improving the Teaching of Reading’’; 
Mr. Harry J. Steel, Director of Training 
at Buffalo State Teachers College, ‘‘Ob- 
jective Diagnosis in Visiting the Class- 
room’’; Professor Worth McClure,’’ Dis- 
covering the Individual Pupil’’; Professor 
Martha May Reynolds, ‘‘Studying the In- 
dividual Pupil’’; Principal Berten B. 
Bean of Buffalo, ‘‘The Prevention of Pupil 
Failure’’; and Principal George D. Taylor 
of Rochester, ‘‘ Adapting the School to In- 
dividual Differences.’’ 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE COOPERATIVE 
GROUP PLAN 

A considerable number of schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States have re- 
ported that they have organized one or 
more cooperative groups in accordance 
with the principles set forth in this jour- 
nal in a series of articles contributed last 
year by the editor. There appears to be 
a growing need for a clearing house of 
experience. Those who are experimenting 
with the idea are urged, therefore, to send 
accounts to EpucationaL Meruop of their 
programs and of their success with the 
scheme. These will be reported from time 
to time in the pages. The editor will be 
glad to undertake to answer in the ‘‘ Clear- 
ing House’’ section of this magazine defi- 
nite questions that may be presented. 











ADDITIONS TO THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SHELF 

The number of new texts in psychology 
—educational, genetic, abnormal and oth- 
erwise—is exceeded only by the number of 
doctors’ dissertations! Both reflect the 
scientific trend now dominant. Gast and 
Skinner? have attempted to simplify. 
They have also adopted an unusual order 
of treatment. Thus they begin with ‘‘orig- 
inal nature’’ and come soon to questions 
of intelligence and provision for the gifted 
child. Memory, attention, and interest are 
placed between transfer of training on the 
one hand and motivation on the other. 
Their condensation precluded much illus- 
trative application and their questions for 
study are not strong in this respect. Their 
book provides a good outline and excellent 
references. 

Rexroad aims at the general student.? 
He opens with a chapter on science and 
stresses throughout the behavioristic point 
of view. Three chapters are devoted to 
physiological structure. The concept of 
instinctive activity in the Macdougall sense 
is, of course, rejected. No attempt at prac- 
tical application is made and the references 
are largely to periodical literature. 

Fisher contributes to the growing body 
of material dealing with mental abnormal- 
ity.2 By starting with the normal person- 
ality and advancing by easy stages to the 
discussion of pronounced aberrations, he 
has produced a readable and informing ac- 
count. The non-technical reader will find 
this book well adapted to his needs. Since 


1 Fundamentals of Educational Psychology. By Ira M. Gast and Harley C. Skinner. 


Co., 1929. 
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all teachers and school officers should be 
familiar with the main facts concerning 
mental ill health, just as they are supposed 
to be in regard to physical indispositions 
likely to have to be faced in the course of 
the day’s work, this book may well be 
added to the professional library of the 
school. The perusal of it would be of much 
value to teachers themselves. 

Collings and Wilson treat of ‘‘ purposive 
behavior.’’* This phrase is included in 
the headings of twenty of their twenty- 
four chapters. The book is an attempt to 
present at length the psychology of the 
project method. The stimulus-response 
hypothesis is accepted as fundamental and 
some space is devoted to explaining this in 
terms of neural mechanisms. 

As a whole the treatment is decidedly 
applied. The major types of purposive 
behavior as previously presented by the 
senior author in his books on method and 
supervision are illustrated at length. Our 
old friend, the Roly Poly Activity, gets 
once more an honored place. From the 
standpoint of usefulness in the guidance 
of actual teaching, this is one of the most 
consistent texts so far offered. The au- 
thors contend that purposive behavior is 
the sort the teacher should be interested 
in and proceed to show how in their judg- 
ment it can best be induced and guided. 
References to recent authorities are 
quoted freely to support the author’s 
position. 

Swift writes of childhood, in a somewhat 
discursive manner, to be sure, but pleas- 


Sanborn and 


2General Psychology. By Carl N. Rexroad. Macmillan Co., 1929. 
8 An Introduction to Abnormal Psychology. By V. E. Fisher. Macmillan Co., 1929. 


“Psychology for Teachers. By Ellsworth Collings and Milbourne O. Wilson. 
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antly unconventional.5 The object is seri- 
ous enough, ‘‘to restore the child to his 
proper place—the center of the educational 
picture.’’ Since others have gallantly un- 
dertaken this same task—writing of child- 
centered schools—the outlook for success is 
distinctly favorable. 

Swift would keep before teachers and 
parents a picture of the child as a whole, 
as a personality. He calls attention first 
to the young child, not yet of school age, 
and then considers successive stages, stop- 
ping by the way to discuss play, moral 
education, emotions, habits, discipline, and 
various other psychological topics. The 
text itself is a text to read rather than 
study. It is entirely free from headings, 
outlines, quotaticns, and other pedagogical 
devices now so common. But the refer- 
ences are numerous and well selected. The 
person who becomes interested may go as 
far as he likes. 

Gates has revised his Psychology for 
Students of Education. The most notice- 
able changes are the condensation of the 
three chapters on the physical basis of 
mental life to one and the omission of the 
chapter classifying mental processes. A 
chapter on motivation has been added. 
These modifications, together with numer- 
ous changes in details, were intended to fit 
the book more perfectly for strictly pro- 
fessional uses. The references listed at the 
end of the chapters have been added to 
and the questions and exercises worked 
over in harmony with the new text. In 
this way the life of a useful book has been 
greatly extended. 


WAYS OF CHILDHOOD 


Two recent accounts of ‘‘newer ways 
with children’’ agree in that the treatment 
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is unconventional and the program equally 
so.7 Miss Dixon writes of a nursery school 
group, achieving what amounts to a cir- 
cumstantial history of the day by day life 
of the group. There are few generaliza- 
tions—mostly faithful record of observa- 
tion; the reader is left to generalize for 
himself. The whole shows clearly how far 
the nursery school is from the academic 
institution we have traditionally main- 
tained. 

Miss Revel believes that the school of the 
future will be conducted in accordance 
with the ‘‘new’’ psychology, by which she 
means the psychology of the analytic 
school. After a brief exposition of the 
main principles of this psychology, with 
emphasis on introversion, extraversion, and 
libido, the writer proceeds to accounts of 
experiments in England in which an en- 
vironment believed suitable for children at 
various stages has been provided. Four 
stages are recognized, namely, elves, wood- 
lings, trackers, and pathfinders. The pro- 
gram as a whole is decidedly unconven- 
tional. 

One is compelled to wonder whether 
such a decisive breaking away from cus- 
tomary ways of living is justified in view 
of the fact that sooner or later the pupils 
must take their places in society as it is. 
Time will tell. Meanwhile, the advocates 
of the new régime are confident they are 
right and sure that Freudian psychology is 
sound. 

J. F. H. 


THE HUMAN MIND 
Dr. Menninger, a practicing psychiatrist 
of the younger school, starts with the sen- 
sible thesis that the mind is not a machine 
operating perfectly and invariably in a 


‘The Psychology of Childhood. By Edgar J. Swift. Appleton, 1930. 
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School of the Future. By Dorothy Revel. 
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quiet little laboratory. Rather it is a col- 
lection of enormously complex possibilities 
for variation, most of the variations being 
called abnormal by people with some other 
kind of variation! Then, since one’s vari- 
ations determine his personality, little hope 
or comfort can come from the adjuration, 
be ‘‘normal,’’ when that word means close 
to the average and mediocre. Indeed, any- 
one who achieves anything is, a priori, ab- 
normal. 

Whence come these making or breaking 
variations? Contrary to the views of other 
psychiatrists and many eugenicists, the au- 
thor believes that the effect of heredity is 
probably confined to physical structures, 
including brain patterns. He agrees that 
certain kinds of feeble-mindedness are in- 
herited and admits even the possibility of 
an inborn schizoid constitution. Func- 
tional propensities are in his opinion us- 
ually acquired rather than inherited, and 
here he includes nervousness, indigestion, 
alcoholism, a sense of humor, temper tan- 
trums, and behavior problems in general. 
Later in the volume he comes nearer the 
broader biological viewpoint when he 
writes that ‘‘no one is made sick merely 
by his environment.’’ Instead, it is the 
result of the combination of personality 
trends (heredity?), environment, and the 
effects they have produced on one another 
in the past. Biologists at large will sym- 


pathize with Dr. Menninger’s insistence on 


the need for scientific study of the environ- 
ment, since that field is just in its incip- 
iency. It is only fair to state, however, 
that some of them believe that man has a 
part in making his environment; others, 
that the environment is always fit, the test 
of the organism being its persistence there- 
in. Dr. Menninger tells us that ‘‘in gen- 
eral, no branch of medical science, with 
the exception of obstetrics, is blessed by so 
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many recoveries as in psychiatry.’’ That 
being the case, all must look with favor 
upon its efforts to assist maladjusted but 
otherwise eugenically worthy individuals 
to face the realities of the environment, 
obscured as they may have been by an 
increasingly complex civilization. 

The non-technical, witty, yet sympa- 
thetic treatment in this book of such sub- 
jects in the popular mind as complexes, 
frustrated personalities, psychoanalysis, 
and the like should greatly appeal to the 
lay reader. The educational, legal, and 
business worlds may well consider the in- 
junctions given in the section on the ap- 
plications of psychiatry. Similarly, it 
should be of great value to the clergy, per- 
sonal administrators, and social workers, 
and indeed to all who have to deal with 
human beings as individuals. 

N. M. Grier, 
Evansville College, 
Evansville, Ind. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
AN APPRECIATION OF COMMISSIONER HARRIS 


In School Life for April appears a 
timely sketch of the life and work of the 
late William Torrey Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 
1906, by Henry R. Evans of the United 
States Office of Education. Mr. Evans 
writes that he was private secretary to 
Dr. Harris during the seventeen years 
that he presided over the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and thus had opportunity to know 
this great educator intimately. The ar- 
ticle traces the life of Dr. Harris from 
his birth at North Killingly, Connecticut, 
in 1835 through the period of his early life 
and education and on to his work as al 
educator. The list of his contributions is 
imposing, including his founding of the 


® The Human Mind. By Karl A. Menninger. A. A. Knopf, 1930, Trade edition, $5.00; text edi- 


tion, $3.50. 
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Journal of Speculative Philosophy, a series 
of masterly books on education, the editing 
of Webster’s International Dictionary and 
the famous Appleton International Educa- 
tion Series. Perhaps nothing else in his 
work as Commissioner stands out as of 
greater importance than the evaluation of 
European systems of education which was 
thoroughly carried out under his direc- 
tion. 

















IMPROVING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 





At a recent educational conference at 
the Michigan State Normal College, an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Next Steps in Improving the 
Elementary School Principalship was de- 
livered by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison of the 
New York State Education Department. 
This appears in The American Schoolmas- 
ter for April. After reviewing briefly the 
progress of the last ten years, the speaker 
called attention to two facts that should be 
steadily borne in mind: first, that the ex- 
cellent work of the leaders in this field has 
not yet affected the entire group; and, sec- 
ond, that so far only a small proportion of 
the total number of principals has been 
drawn into the national organization. He 
stated it as his conviction that the work 
so well begun by the national department 
must now be carried on to completion by 
the rank and file in their state organiza- 
tions. 

Something of the need is reflected in 
the report of the committee which pre- 
pared the Third Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. From this it appears that 
tlassroom teachers seek definite advice con- 
terning individual learning needs, help in 
diagnosing specific teaching difficulties, and 
the provision of better instructional mate- 
tials. From this and other studies a pro- 
di Fram for the development of more efficient 
supervision can be worked out. 
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NEW METHODS AND MATERIALS IN READING 


The Chicago Schools Journal for March 
devotes a large portion of its space to ar- 
ticles on reading. Professor Arthur I. 
Gates of Columbia University discusses 
new materials. Among his suggestions are 
that the materials of reading should be 
made up largely of topical units on such 
subjects as life in the home, life in the 
school, life on the farm and in the country, 
life in the city, and the like. With the 
use of such materials the activities of the 
pupils should include communication, ex- 
ploration, artistic expression, construction 
projects, and dramatization. In order to 
prevent the formation of inappropriate 
habits, superficiality, and neglect of im- 
portant techniques, it is necessary to have 
a core of very carefully organized mate- 
rials. Around this can be built much that 
is mainly supplementary. 

Further suggestion along somewhat sim- 
ilar lines is offered by Miss Marjorie 
Swartzel and Claude L. Williams of the 
Hookway School in Chicago. These writers 
refer to their materials as experience read- 
ing, by which they mean units in nature 
study and other content subjects devel- 
oped into conversation lessons, which the 
children read from blackboard or typewrit- 
ten copies. 


TEACHER OPINION ON ABILITY GROUPING 


A recent inquiry as to the attitude of 
teachers in the schools of Reading, Massa- 
chusetts, who are working under a plan of 
ability grouping, as to its desirability is 
reported by Professor Edward A. Lincoln 
of Harvard University and Miss Verna L. 
Wadleigh of Reading in the Journal of 
Educational Research for April. The 
weight of opinion is distinctly favorable so 
far as indicated by the answers to the 
questions which were put. These may be 
summarized as follows: the children learn 
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more than formerly, there are fewer disci- 
plinary problems, and teaching is easier. 
Only a small majority, however, were will- 
ing to testify that a feeling of inferiority 
could be prevented on the part of the chil- 
dren in the slower groups. The authors 
are careful to emphasize that the success 
of the ability grouping plan in Reading is 
due to the care with which it is organized 
and carried out. 


SEMI-ANNUAL PROMOTIONS 


Several writers have noted recently a 
growing tendency to doubt the value of 
semi-annual promotion. A symposium on 
this subject is being presented in succes- 
sive issues of the Journal of Education, 
beginning with that of April 7. Among 
the reasons advanced for a return to the 
plan of annual reorganization or promo- 
tion are the reform of courses of study, 
which now admit of adaptation to the needs 
of the individual, provision for diagnosis 
and remedial teaching, administrative de- 
vices such as homogeneous grouping and 
the improvement of the marking system. 
The general trend of the articles is in favor 
of a constant adaptation of the work to 
the pupil and regarding of individuals 
from time to time rather than a wholesale 
reorganization in the middle of the year. 


OBJECTIVES IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


The General Science Quarterly has been 
renamed Science Education and is de- 
scribed as ‘‘the science magazine for all 
science teachers.’’ It remains a quarterly. 
In the number for March appears an in- 
teresting analysis of present objectives in 
the field of general science, by Henry 
Harap and Ellis C. Persing of the School 
of Education, Western Reserve University. 
The writers first drew up a list of curric- 
ulum investigations, courses of study, and 
textbooks and from these made a tentative 
list of authorities, which was submitted to 
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leaders in the field of general science, 
From the selected materials was then 
drawn the list of topics included. Twenty- 
one sources yielded 275 separate items, 
which were classified under appropriate 
headings, such as: the home, environment, 
community, man, and popular theories, 
principles, and concepts. The authors con- 
clude that there is evident need for more 
thoroughgoing analysis in order to arrive 
at specific useful objectives for junior high 
school science. 


SCIENCE AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


An address by Professor Frank N. Free- 
man on ‘‘Contributions of Science to the 
Principles and Methods of Teaching,” 
which was delivered before the Educational 
Research Association at Atlantic City, is 
published in full in Childhood Education 
for April. The author believes that impor- 
tant changes in emphasis have been 
brought about in the teaching of various 
school subjects by laboratory study of the 
processes of learning involved. Reading, 
arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling are 
notable illustrations. The adjustment of 
work to the ability of the individual pupil, 
moreover, has been made possible largely 
through scientific measures of ability and 
attainment. The author contends that re- 
cent studies by Brueckner and others have 
shown the possibility of transfer in such 
subjects as arithmetic and thus have given 
‘*a body blow to the extreme doctrine of 
specific learning which has been so ram- 
pant in the educational thought of the past 
generation.’’ 

While it is clear that science has not yet 
given the answer to all the questions of 
procedure in teaching with which we are 
troubled, large progress has been made and 
we may expect more in the future. This 
will be true, for example, with regard to 
such a moot question as the place of free- 
dom and direction in school life. 
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